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THE STATE OF PARTIES. 


HE prospects of the various political parties still remain, 

at the close of the year, in their long-established state of 
uncertainty and ‘suspense. The unfortunate effort made in 
the last Session, by the Opposition, to give a premature coup 
de grace to the Ministry has ended in prolonging its life; and 
Mr. Disraewt, with his usual genius, has once more enjoyed 
the privilege of conducting his followers to a splendid strate- 
gical defeat. Chance blunders may at any hour bring about 
the fall of a ‘dovetailed and tesselated” Cabinet, but no 
great change is to be looked for in the relations of English 
parties so léng as Lord Paxaersron preserves his health 
and his hilarity. ‘The Premrer is, indeed, to English 
politics what the Porg is to the Italian question—an excuse 
and a reason for inaction, During his tenure of office the 
ultimate tug of war stands adjourned by tacit consent. There is 
a pleasant. and general understanding in the House of Commons 
that the veteran Minister is to be allowed, in his declining years, 
the inestimable political luxury of having no programme at all. 
Evory-awkward sea-monster that rears its head to look at the 
progress of the Ministerial vessel disappears at once as soon 
as the English Nereus of the waves has pronounced the magic 
and simple word “To-morrow.” The Manchester party lie 
down again for a little longer, and Mr. Bricut spares the 
aristocracy for one more year. The Irish Church goes once 
more to sleep, and is even heard snoring across the Channel. 
The Church-rate and the Ballot, it is true, come trotting 
annually out, but they trot in again contentedly and happily 
after having had their customary gallop across the downs. 
Lord Dersy translates Homer. Lord Sranvey hardly takes 
the trouble to raise his head from the absorbing pages of his 
blue-books. Mr. Disrar.i, anxious to make the most of his 
time among the country gentlemen, is either piping: his 
pastoral pipe with Arcadian simplicity over the Cotswold 
sheep, or else busy in confirming the religious faith of 
ehurchwardens and of rural deans. If Lord Russex 
could be kept from writing letters, if Brother Ienarius 
or some enterprising Bishop could operate on the stony 
heart of the Lorp CHanceLtor and turn him ‘nto a 


_ shining candlestick, and if Mr. Giapstone would cease 


to aggravate the opposite benches by airs of superio& sanctity, 
the Ministry might, with fair good fortune, be secure against 
the annoyance of even a serious reconnaissance in force. So 
long as thins is nothing to be done, Lord Paumerston and his 
colleagues will probably succeed as well as any one else in 


' doing it to the complete satisfaction of the country. And for 


the next year or two the prospect of Ministerial sloth is not 
likely to be considered, by any section of the political world, 
as a national misfortune. 

While the head of the present Government continues in 
power, the thought, indeed, that he is understood by all alike 
to be the comfortable enrbodiment of the principle of political 
adjournment will as little disturb the mass of the House of 
Commons as it will certainly not detract from his own capacity 
for enjoying life. He will doubtless end his career Charmed 
with its pleasantness, and bequeathing to his successors a 
stormy voyage, and no particular policy by which to 
guide their course. It is not perhaps easy to train a crew of 
practised seamen in still waters, but there is some truth in 
the charge brought against the Premrer that he has laborious 
abstained from educating a school of future statesmen. No 
one sus) Lord Patmerston himself of feeling discomposure 
at the fact that he is chiefly tolerated by the Conservatives 
because they distrust Mr. Disrarxi, and by. the extreme 
Liberals because they have hopes of Mr. Guiapstone. But 
the noble lord—if his countrymen rightly read him—is not 
the man to agitate himself by brooding over the idea of a 


_ posthumous deluge, or to trouble his quiet age by wondering 


whether he might not have done better in his youth. A jovial 


_ politician of eighty need not be overwhelmed ‘by melancholy, 
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even if he is only a stop-gap after all ; and the convenience to 
Englishmen of having a stop-gap of the kind is acknowledged 
on all hands, Neither of the great parties in the House of 
Commons can be anxious to precipitate a hasty though inevitable 
struggle ; while it is clearly for the advantage of the country to 
postpone for the present the consideration of many problems, 
the discussion of which will be tumultuous and the result 
obscure. Meanwhile, political prophets may amuse them- 
selves with guessing at the details of the unhappy hurricane 
which, it is to be feared, will sweep over the Liberal party 
after Lord Patmerston’s retirement. Heaven only knows 
what will become of the Liberals; and, but for fear of 
irreverence, we might assert that not even Heaven could sa 
what will become of the Whigs. The hopes which 
Whigs and Liberals some years ago might have entertained 
of an able and acceptable substitute have been lately 
scattered to the winds by more than one premature and 
melancholy death. What hopes of the kind might still have 
survived in Mr. Grapsrone have been dissipated by that 
accomplished and versatile orator himself. That hereafter, 
at some future date, Mr. Giapstony may yet lead a con- 
siderable party in the country, is both possible and probable. 
That he can never lead at present House of Commons, is 
absolutely clear. Putting aside the many brilliant foibles 
which mar his political character, it is only too evident that 
he is born with what M. Lovurs Bianc calls a genius for 
creating implacable enmities. The storm of . which 
his personal appearance excites upon the servative 
benches might be explained in part by natural causes. But 
the Whigs themselves would as little consent to serve under 
the generalship of Mr. Guapsrone as the extreme Radicals 
would tolerate the mild and feeble sovereignty of Sir G. 
Grey. As for Lord Russetx, since his translation to the 
Lords, he has, to the Liberal , become a sounding voice. 
Occasionally, like the deified Romutvs, he may appear, 
in spite of his apotheosis, to a stray and admiring senator. But 
the mass of the ape? They not of the House of Commons, are 
chiefly convinced of his existence because they hear him 
continually—as a Roman poet heard Juprrer—thundering at 
a considerable height above them in the clear and cloudless 
sky of an English House of Lords. In a few years, the great 
, difficulty of the Liberals will be, not who shall give his name to 
a Cabinet, but who shall lead the party in the Commons, and it 
is to be regretted that Lord Russett’s translation has bereaved 
his natural associates of an honest, though egotistical, general. 
As the Liberals are likely to have too few leaders 
when Lord Patmerston is gone, the Conservatives, on 


the other hand, could well dispense with those whom 
destiny ‘bound them for their sins to obey. If one 


half of the Conservative benches would only cease to be 
a drag .upon the other half, and if Providence would 
decree that Mr. Disraeti should take it into his head, in 
company with Sir Moses Monrertors, to lead up the twelve 
seattered tribes on foot and on a forty years’ journey to 
Jerusalem, there are men of capacity on the Opposition 
benches who hardly want many months’ practice to make them 
efficient administrators. Unfortunately for their party, the 
Tory veterans whom the seer know best are men of whose 
programme Englishmen disapprove, and whose antecedents 
Englishmen dislike. Of such a state of things a “ political 
“ pause” is a not unnatural consequence. Nor are the 
questions which may perhaps be the battl of another 
generation pleasant ones to manipulate. Each of them seems 
expressly made to break up existing political parties and to 
reconstitute all parties anew. Neither side can touch any of 
them without driving over to the enemy a wavering portion of 
its own ranks. It seems to be the fate of the leading ideas about 
which a are talking, that not one of them can be at 
once adv in its simple nakedness by either the Liberal or 
the Conservative body. ‘To deal effectively with any, England 


would have to remodel one or more of the bases of its own 
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Constitution, and any determined attempt in this direction 
must inevitably be followed by a chaotic confusion of all the 
present landmarks of English politics. The extremes on 
either side of the House of Commons seem inclined to make the 
probable contest one of unmistakable malignity. Yet between 
the moderate Conservatives and the moderate Liberals there 
is, on the other hand, much in common; and in coming years 
they might have more in common still, were it not that the 
traditions of party act more strongly in the long run upon the 
mass of politicians than personal sympathy or predilection, 
and that men often end by voting, as their fathers did, in 


one lobby, whose heart is in the other. Wicked cynics in | 


any future Reform debate will be able thoroughly to enjoy 
the fastidious perplexity and internal conflict of more than 


one student of the calibre of Lord Srantey, and more than | 


one amateur statesman of the cultivation of Mr. Buxton. 
It is natural that such men, differing as they do in many 
things, should in the recesses of their hearts pray fervently 
and often that Lord Patmerston may live to adorn a green 
and jocose old age, 

The placid ruminations of such a Ministry as the present 
may not be disturbed during the ensuing Session, unless, 
indeed, it be by one of those contingencies which are beyond 
human calculation or control. Fortune will, indeed, have 
deserted her favourite, Lord if even Lord RussE.L, 
three times in three successive years, is able to bring the 
Foreign Office into disgrace. It will be difficult for the evil 


genius of England to rake up another question so distressing — 


and so complicated as the Danish imbroglio of last season ; 
and having emerged safe, although with “ dank and dripping 
weeds,” from the perils of such a shipwreck, henceforward 


the present Ministry may securely defy all the great European | 


questions of the day. Poland can only be’ swallowed once, 
however great the cruelty of Russia; and even Count Bismark 
will find it hard to go on fingering the Duchies for ever. It is 
doubtless on the cards that Mr. Guapstone may raise a 
tempest ye the stillest pond by proposing some highly pro- 
hibitory duty upon hospitals, or by mulcting all charitable 
institutions, all asylums, and all missionary societies of half 
their income. But so long as a locus penitentia, according to 


the forms of Parliament, is left to genius, the CHaNcKLLor of | 


the Excuequer will be able, by reg dropping his schemes, 
to conjure away the dangers which he has himself evoked. 
The most serious sound of movement in thé air comes from 
an ecclesiastical quarter. It would seem not to be impossible 
that the enemies of the present Court of Spiritual Appeal may 
endeavour to snatch from an irresolute and divided Cabinet 
concessions which it is suggested that the interests of the 
Church require, The measure will be opposed by those who 
think it inexpedient that the Bishops should be entrusted with 
the task of interpreting the concordat subsisting between the 
State and Church ; but the support of Mr, GLapsrone and Mr, 
RounpeLL Patmer from the Treasury benches will give ¢clat to 
an agitation which the venomous advocacy of Mr. Disraz.i 
could but injure. The mixed feeling that prevails on the 
point, not merely among Dissenters, but among the ranks of 
orthodox Churchmen themselves, will, however, in all proba- 
bility, prevent the Court of Appeal from becoming a subject 
of mere party warfare; and with the sole exception of this 
question 4 Ministerial horizon is tolerably clear. The most 
popular topics that occupy the attention of Radical members 
and their constituencies—though chiefly, it is true, at election 
times—are not likely to do more than once more to be formally 
adjourned, 


AMERICA. 


T is still uncertain whether General Surrman has taken 
Savannah ; but he has stormed an important outwork, he 
has opened communication with Admiral Dauteren’s fleet, 
and the. railways which supply the place from the North and 
from the South have been intercepted by Federal troops. 
The daring march through by a has proved brilliantly 
successful, and apparently it has, from the exhaustion of the 
Confederate resources, been accomplished without serious 
resistance. If Savannah falls, or has fallen, the campaign will 
have produced an adequate result ; for, although SHerman has 
been unable to maintain himself in the country which he 
conquered during the summer, he has shown that a Northern 
army can move at its ne det through any portion of Con- 
federate territory. His lieutenant in Tennessee seems to have 
been equally fortunate in the discharge of a less arduous duty, 
General Hoop can scarcely be acquitted of rashneas in under- 
taking offensive movements rons his formidable adversary, 
as he could scarcely hope to take the strong fortress of Nash- 
ville, while the risk of a battle was unnecessary to his 


| operations against the Chattanooga railway. The long list of 
| his losses in generals and superior officers seems to show that 
| the attack on Franklin was costly in proportion to its results, 
' and the second action in front of Nashville must have reduced 
_ the numbers of the Confederate army to a dangerous extent. 
| General Cansy’s movement on Jackson, in Mississippi, may 
— have caused further embarrassment to General Hoop ; 
ut at present the Federal boast that ‘Tennessee has been 
recovered seems to be premature. It must be admitted, how- 
' ever, that, according to the last accounts, the tide of fortune 
_ was everywhere turning against the South, and, as might be ex- 
pected, Federal arrogance is proportionally increased. There 
_would not have been sufficient excitement in renewed 
_ assertions that the rebellion was on the verge of collapse. A 
more stimulating topic was furnished to patriotic orators and 
writers by an untoward transaction of minor importance 
which has provoked a fresh burst of animosity against 
_ England, Since the days of the French Convention, there has 
_ been no instance of so systematic an adoption of the language 
_ of defiance and insult to a not unfriendly nation ; and it may 
be urged, in excuse for the Jacobins, that their misdeeds had 
received unsparing reprobation from all classes of English- 
_men. The incurable devotees of the Federal cause in Eng- 
land must be disappointed and puzzled by the obstinate 
_wrongheadedness of their favourite objects of admiration. If 
such feelings, such manners, and such language are produced 
by “the best Government which ever existed on earth,” 
ordinary persons of peaceable temperament would be con- 
_ tented with a less perfect political system, It is not pleasant 
_ to be constantly assured that Englishmen are cowards as well 
_ as conspirators, that their country exists only at the mercy of 
America, and that even English iron has, by some process 
| unknown to Bessemer, become as brittle as glass. These 
_ national defects are more distressing when they are enumerated 
-among the reasons for an immediate declaration of hos- 
| tilities. 
| Two sufficient reasons will probably deter the American 
| Government from yielding to the popular clamour by an in- 
_vasion of Canada. In the first place, a war with England 
_ would be flagrantly unjust, and it would also be extravagantly 
imprudent. The pretexts for a quarrel, although they have 
been loudly proclaimed by Federal Ministers and political 
_ leaders, would be simply ludicrous, except that they embody 
violent and dangerous passions. The original recognition of 
_ the belligerent rights of the Confederates was accorded in 
concert with France, and it has since been adopted by every 
Government in the civilized world. The Federals themselves, 
about the same time, found themselves compelled to treat 
their captured enemies as prisoners of war ; and it has been 
again and again demonstrated that the distinction between 
belligerent rights on land and at sea is utterly un- 
known to the law of nations. That the combatants 
in one of the greatest wars of modern or ancient 
times are not to be regarded as belligerents, is a proposition 
too monstrous even for Americans to maintain. The denun- 
ciation of England on account of the damage which has been 
caused by Confederate cruisers is founded on the single case 
of the Alabama; for the Florida and the Tallahassee were 
fitted out in Confederate ports, although both vessels were, in 
perfect conformity with law, built in England, and despatched 
in an unarmed state to the belligerent who afterwards com- 
missioned and equipped them. The circumstances under 
which the Alabama was enabled to leave the Mersey have been 
repeatedly explained. An able writer who professes Federal 
predilections has recently shown that, during the war in South 
America, six-and-twenty privateers issued from a single port of 
the United States to prey on Portuguese commerce. The alle- 
gation that the Confederate ships of war are built in England, 
and manned by Englishmen, is immaterial even if it is true. 
Neutral nations have a perfect right to build ships for 
belligerents, nor can any inquiry into the nationality of 
seamen be instituted except by the Sovereign who may 
claim their allegiance. The navy of the United States has 
always been manned to a great extent by English sailors, 
and it is not known that the practice has been 
discontinued during the war. If, however, native crews have 
been preferred, the exclusive employment of Americans can 


Federal navy, operating for the most part in rivers and inland 
waters, admits an unu proportion of landsmen. The 
52,000 men whom Mr. Wextes has procured for naval 
service probably outnumber the entire maritime popula- 
tion of the Northern States. The statement which appears 
in resolutions offered to the Senate, that Contederate cruisers 
have sailed under the English flag, is simply and consciously 
false, and the wilful perversity of the charge illustrates the 


only have been rendered possible from the accident that the 
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spirit in which more plausible accusations against an un- 
offending country are habitually preferred. 

The release of the prisoners who had committed acts of 
violence at the town of St. Alban’s, in Vermont, furnishes a 
better excuse for popular vituperation; yet the Presipent 
himself has formally acknowledged the friendly conduct of 
the Canadian Government, and, even if justice had been with- 
held through the error of an individual judge, there is not the 
smallest pretext for imputing the miscarriage to the Colonial 
Government. If the insolent order of the day which General 
Dix has issued causes a violation of English territory, the 
American Government will have to choose between due 
reparation and wrongful war. ‘The accredited organ of the 
Administration may repeat, day after day, with disgraceful 
pertinacity, the absurd boast that the Northern army can annex 
Canada without difficulty, and that the English fleets will be 
blown out of the water by one or two Federal ships. Yet it 
seems impossible that a responsible Government can really 
believe that a larger population of the same race will be a 
contemptible enemy, or that English vessels and weapons 
would become unaccountably worthless if they were opposed to 
similar American fabrics. There is, perhaps, no Northern states- 
man sufficiently wise or honest to desire the cultivation of per- 
manent peace with England; but the expediency of postponing 
the gratification of vengeance may be recommended even to 
the popular understanding. The attempt to subdue the South 
would be virtually abandoned on the day which witnessed a 
declaration of war against England; nor is there any reason 
to suppose that Canada would be available as a compensation 
for the fertile States of the Confederacy. The universal un- 
willingness of Englishmen to engage in an unprofitable war is 
mistaken by American ignorance for abject timidity. Three 
years have effaced the remembrance of the unanimous 
determination to exact satisfaction for the outrage on 
the Trent; but the country would not be less resolute 
if it became necessary to repel a causeless aggression 
on Canada. Mr. Coppen lately asserted, in strange forget- 
fulness of recent history, that the Southern leaders had 
never ventured to publish a detailed apology for secession. 
If the Federal Government adopt General D1x’s policy, it will 
scarcely venture to explain the reasons of an act of ex- 
travagant injustice. ‘The real cause of the hostility which 
rankles in the American mind is merely the want of sym- 
pathy with the Northern cause which, according to national 
usage, has been freely manifested in England. Mr. Sewarp 
himself would hesitate to challenge the ridicule and censure of 
the world by assigning in a diplomatic circular so absurd a 
motive for a declaration of war. Yet members of the Legis- 
lature are not ashamed to place on record as a legitimate 
grievance a cause of offence which could only be so regarded 
by a passionate child. As there is nothing to fight about, and 
probably nothing to be got by fighting, it may be hoped that 
public fury and cupidity will, after all, find expression only in 
words. To the loudest abuse the English nation can we'l 
afford to be callous. 


THE ENCYCLICAL LETTER. 


it is always pitiable to watch a vain struggle against the 
inevitable ravages of time. A former beauty fancying 
herself still young, a bishop believing in ecclesiastical suits, 
a peer proposing to summon the editor of a newspaper to the 
bar of the House of Lords, are melancholy exhibitions of 
human frailty. The hopelessnegs of the attempt, the secret 
despair which its very extravagance indicates, and the sic 
transit reflections which it suggests, combine to appeal to 
compassion even in cases where the character of the effort 
itself is little calculated to awaken sympathy. No one can 
read the Popnr’s new Encyclical without feeling that there 
is a pathos about its very folly. This poor old priest is 
standing up in the very crisis of an attack which threatens to 
crumble into dust the mouldering edifice which it is his post 
to defend. The vast organization upon which he rests is honey- 
combed and rotten with unbelief. He still holds, though with 
difficulty, a few fastnesses in the vast area of his nominal 
domain against the irresistible advance of modern thought; 
but over the greater part of it his authority is little more than 
nominal. Compromises have been offered him from many 
sides which might give to his Church a chance of real use- 
fulness within limits which the advance of civilization will 
not dispute; and a field for her work is open which the 
undying needs of human nature will never suffer to be 
closed. It is a crisis at which a false step, an incautious 
word, may be ruin. Enemies who have been seeking a better 


understanding are beginning to despair, and the ght is 


crossing their minds that sterner means must be employed 
for dealing with an impracticability which no efforts at con- 
ciliation will soften. Friends are beginning to waver, and to 
doubt whether they can continue to sustain much longer the 
discredit of complicity with the Government of Rome. Such 
is the moment which the Pore selects for screaming out his 
defiance to modern civilization, and renewing in the most 
offensive terms every extravagant claim which the enlightened . 
friends of the Papacy had tried to persuade us were forgotten. 
In private life, only a very foolish old woman would select 
such a mode of defending perself. But the governing power 
at Rome is not entirely composed of old women. ‘That the 
Pore, individually, should have been willing to sign such a 
tirade is intelligible. He may really have fancied that he was 
doing something to reconvert the world. Every one is in- 
clined to think too much of the power of the instruments he 
has always been in the habit of using. The Pore has thrown 
about big ugly Latin words all his life, just as Mrs. Partrnaton 
wielded her mop all her life; and both have fallen into a very 
similar exaggeration in estimating the efficiency of theirfavourite 
weapons. ‘lhe poor old man may have been expressing himself 
in perfect good faith when he wrote that “the well-being of 
“human society itself absolutely demands that we should again 
“exercise our pastoral solicitude to destroy new opinions.” 
He thought he could do it, and it was not wonderful that he 
should try. But Cardinal AnroneLii can have been sub- 
ject to no such pleasant illusions. He must have known 
the exact chance which his master’s bombastic objurgations 
would have of persuading mankind to restore “ ecclesiastical 
“ jurisdiction over temporal lawsuits,” to prevent “ emigrants 
“ from enjoying the free exercise of their own worship,” or to 
declare that “ the civil power may not lend its assistance to 
“ those who desire to quit a religious life.” What pos- 
sible purpose can he have thought that the promul- 
gation of these claims could serve? It can hardly be 
conceived that there is any considerable body of Roman 
Catholics whose attachment to their Church will be ce- 
mented by the revival of such doctrines. On the other 
hand, there is a school among them against whom several 
of the condemnations are obviously aimed. The section 
represented in France by M. pe Monratempert, and in 
England, till lately, by the Home and Foreign Review, can onl 
receive this condemnation of their most cherished ideas wi 
silent regret. They indulged in the wild dream of uniting 
the dogmas of the Papacy to the ideas of the nineteenth 
century. They now find that they cannot make the attempt any 
more without openly renouncing all respect for the decisions 
of the Holy See. Their teaching is necessarily stopped. 
They cannot support the restoration of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over temporal suits, or the lifelong imprisonment 
of unwilling nuns within convent walls. But what advantage 
to the Roman See can it be to silence these agreeable and harm- 
less dreamers? They made no sensible impression upon the 
compact organization of the Church of Rome; and they 
furnished a bridge upon which those could stand who did not 
wish to desert her, but whose intellects were revolted by 
Ultramontane extravagance. Their adhesion is shaken, or at 
least their advocacy is silenced. The Church of Rome has 
lost or discouraged many a warm friend by these condemna- 
tions, and she has neither disarmed nor foiled a single enemy. 


The measure tends to confirm the impression, which has 
become very general in recent years, that all the old 
astuteness and craft of the Church of Rome have gone from her. 
She is beginning to resemble the condition of a secular despo- 
tism far advanced in its decline, where decisions of the 
greatest moment are taken, at the solicitation of the most 
unworthy persons, from motives of the most trivial character. 
It is a day of cliques, and courtiers, and small intrigues. 
Statesmen capable of taking wide views do not exist among 
them; and the only relief from the universal reign of pious 
selfishness is probably furnished by those who, like the Porr 
himself, cling narrowly and fanatically to their old tradi- 
tions. ‘The impression that this is the kind of motive-force 
that moves the machine in these days was confirmed by the 
remarkable letter from ‘‘ A Vert,” attributed to a well-known 
Oxford graduate, which went the rounds of the religious news- 
papers some little time ago. It was there intimated that the 
scheme for a new Roman Catholic translation of the Bible into 
English, to be entrusted to Dr. Newmay, fell through, because 
it would have been antagonistic to the interests of a book- 
seller who happened to have a considerable number of copies 
of the Douay Bible on hand. It is likely enough that motives 
of an equally exalted order have been at work in the present 
instance. Diplomatists may be wondering what can the 
profound policy of which the first and most obvious consequences 
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are to throw down the gauntlet to France, to disgust England 
and irritate Italy, and of which the advantages are as yet 
absolutely concealed. But, after all, it is probably only some 
petty personal intrigue, by which some prominent ecclesiastic 
who is suspected of too enlightened opinions is to be snubbed 
and silenced. 

It is worth remarking, as a proof of the tenacity with 
which the Pope's advisers cling to their traditions, that the 
celebrated difficulty of the condemned passages in the 
“ Augustinus ” has not deterred them from returning to the 
practice of condemning, as dogmatjc errors, what are simple 
questions of fact. Error No. 75, for instance, is, that “ the 
“ children of the Christian and Catholic Church are not agreed 
“ upon the compatibility of the temporal with the spiritual 
“ power.” To maintain this statement is to maintain what the 
Holy See has condemned. Unfortunately, the statement is a 
bare matter of fact. Unless the Pope means to assert that those 
who think the two powers incompatible have thereby ceased 
to be members of the Catholic Church—which is, of course, 
impossible—it is as clear that children of the Catholic Church 
have maintained the opinion in question as that the sun 
shines by day. In the same way, one or two historical pro- 
positions concerning the acts of various Popes, in respect to 
which the present Pore is probably wrong, are plumply con- 


demned as dogmatic errors. But the reckless adhesion to — 


old tradition is shown most strongly in the distinct assertion 
of the duty of persecution which the letter itself contains :— 


“ And, contrary to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures, and — 


“ of the Church, and of the Fathers, they do not hesitate to 
“ affirm that the best condition of society is that in which 
“ the power of the laity is not compelled to inflict the penalties 
“ of law upon the violators of the Christian religion, unless re- 
“ quired by considerations of public safety. Actuated by an 
“ idea of government so absolutely false, they do not hesitate 
“ further to propagate the erroneous opinions very hurtful to 
“‘ the safety of the Catholic Church and of souls, and termed 
“delirium by our predecessor, Grecory XVI., of excellent 
“ memory, viz. ‘li of conscience and of worship is the 
“ right of every man.’” This most candid admission is very 
hard upon the adventurous men who, for many years past, 
have been labouring to prove that it was a horrible calumny 
to accuse the Church of Rome of being a persecuting Church. 
Perhaps the remarkable candour of this document may prove 
inconvenient also to some whom the Pore had not in his mind, 
and who are certainly not responsible for its language. But, 
just at atime when the merits of an ecclesiastical tribunal 
for the trial of doctrine are being actively canvassed here, this 
specimen of what an ecclesiastical authority can do in the way 
of definition of doctrine may prove inconvenient. 


SPAIN. 
tha material progress of Spain within the present gene- 
ration would almost seem to prove the truth of the 


paradox, that kings and queens can cause or cure but a_ 


small portion of human evils. A factious or servile Parlia- 
ment, a repudiating Treasury, and a Court which receives its 
religious and political inspiration from nuns and its morality 


national good faith, and, for some time past, Spanish financiers 
have occasionally intimated a possible intention of paying or 
compounding their debts at some future opportunity. <A fiscal 
and commercial crisis which has lately coincided with a suc- 
cession of political difficulties may perhaps have suggested to 
Spanish statesmen the expediency of conforming to the doctrines 
ot modern civilization. Marshal Narvaez, after a short tenure 
of office, has tendered and withdrawn his resignation, and it 
may be presumed that he has now resolved to adopt some 
definite course of policy. ‘Fhe Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the Cortes is composed in the wonderfully mystical 
style which, originating in France, has been imitated and 
additionally confused by the framers of all the State-papers of 
the Continent. Long practice, however, has created an art of 
interpreting the responses of political oracles; and it may be 
conjectured that the Queen of Spain intends to recognise the 
Kingdom of Italy, to withdraw her troops from San Domingo, 
and even to propose some measure for the adjustment of the 
National Debt. 
| “As soon as recent diplomatic combinations shall be 
“brought to a definitive conclusion, the Spanish Govern- 
“ment will take cognizance of them from a point of 
“view counselled by the most delicate prudence.” 
'In short, the Queen will send a Minister to Flo- 
rence. Her Government will, of course, at the same time 
“avoid the slightest infringement of that respect and 
“filial love professed by Spain, as by every Catholic nation, 
“for the common Father of the faithful.” In other words, 
the Pore will be informed that the acknowledgment of 
obvious facts is perfectly consistent with continued professions 
of devotion to his person and his office. The unpalatable 
_ resolution of retiring from San Domingo is adumbrated, if at 
all, only in a vague notice of the “noble loyalty” by 
_which the inhabitants of the ancient Spanish provinces 
_ beyond the sea are animated. It is, however, generally 
_believed that the Minister has determined to abandon 
_an unprofitable and inglorious contest. Spain is per- 
haps strong enough to exterminate a population of 200,000, 
| which has been forced, by two or three years of foolish 
_misgovernment, into an unnatural rebellion; but Marshal 
_ Narvaez is not disposed to expend 50,000 or 100,000 men on 
| the depopulation and conquest of San Domingo, and the 
QueeEN, who is thought to hold an opposite opinion, will 
probably yield to circumstances. If the island was worth 
having, it would have been easy to retain the possession, 
_ although it was questionably acquired. The politics of San 
, Domingo turned on alternate wars and truces with the 
adjacent negro Republic of Hayti. General Santana, having 
acquired the Presidency in return for his services against the 
Haytians, sold himself and his country to Spain, without 
consulting his constituents, for the respectable price of a 
Spanish marquisate and seat in the Senate, and a life 
pension of 2,500/. The Dominicans heard of this transaction 
tor the first time after it was completed, and they seem to have 
made little objection to their new allegiance. To the credit 
of Sanrana and his customer, it must be admitted that the 
inhabitants were never required to approve the annexation by 
universal suffrage. 


from those who are the reverse of nuns, medieval legislation, 
and capricious diplomacy have failed to prevent the growth of 
population and prosperity. The public revenue has, without | 
additional taxes, been multiplied threefold within a quarter | 
of a century, and Spain now possesses a creditable army and 
more than the nucleus of a navy. Internal peace, and the re- 
storation to industry of the vast estates which had been locked — 
up by the Church in mortmain, have produced this apparent _ 
miracle; nor should due credit be withheld from two 
or three vigorous Ministers who have, by the maintenance 
of public order, given the country time to recover from | 
the consequences of former anarchy. The laws which 

attach penal servitude to the profession of Protestantism, | 
and the policy which forbids the recognition of the great | 
neighbouring Kingdom of Italy, are certainly caused by kings 

or ministers, and might be cured by the same agency; but | 
the heretics who suffer are few and insignificant, and, as the | 
French Jacobins said of their Republic, Italy is there, and | 
those who do not see it are blind. Insolvency might have | 
involved more serious inconveniences if it had not obviously 
proceeded from wilful dishonesty. The world regards a miser 
who has an eccentric dislike to paying his debts more leniently 
than if he were a pauper bankrupt. As long as there was 
,no occasion for additional loans, the foreign creditors 
of Spain could only enjoy the barren satisfaction of nominally 
excluding a possible customer from the money-markets of 
Europe. But the demand for capital to construct railways 
rendered it expedient to consider the pecuniary value of 


A pamphlet which has been published on behalf of the 
Dominicans explains the grievances which have, in three 
years, rendered the Spanish power intolerable. The re- 
claimed colony was regarded as an inexhaustible nursery 
for petty jobs, and the functionaries who administered its 
affairs combined the tradijjons of the sixteenth century 


with the refinements in despotism which are peculiar to 


modern Europe. An Archbishop from Spain, with a due 
ecclesiastical staff, demanded certificates of confession, and 


| instituted strict inquiries after Protestants and other here- 


tics. The local governors required every person who travelled 
beyond the limits of his parish to give notice on the previous 
day of his application for a rt, which was delivered at 
certain hours, probably not without a fee ; and if the journey 
extended into another province, a different kind of passport 
became necessary. The revenue of the Republic had been 
insufficient to meet a modest expenditure of 50,0001. a year. 
The Spaniards raised the budget to 500,000l., increasing the 
taxes in the same proportion. Occasional disturbances were 
put down with unrelenting cruelty, and the people of San 
Domingo failed to appreciate an argument which the 
Spanish Government deduced from the cheerful submission 
of Santana. As their apologist forcibly observes, they would 
probably have borne with a good deal of oppression in 
consideration of similar pensions. The native generals, how- 
ever, were forced to content themselves with a half-pay of 
150l. while Spanish officers of the same rank received 1,500/. 
Whatever exaggerations may be contained in the statements 
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of the insurgents, it is evident that the country was exposed to 
every kind of vexation and extortion. At last the population 
rose in arms; Spanish detachmeats were isolated and destroyed, 
and reinforcements which arrived from Cuba were reduced to 
inaction by the diseases incident to the climate. At present, 
the Spaniards hold only a few positions on the coast, and the 
interior cannot be reconquered without disproportionate cost. 
If the Government wisely abandons the enterprise, it will 
certainly not lose in the good opinion of intelligent foreigners. 
To the consideration of the finances the QuEEN hopes that 
the Cortes will apply “ that elevation of views which distin- 
“ guishes the noble nation” which it represents. Thus the 
public credit “will be established on an indestructible basis, 
“and with it a happy future in conformity with our past.” 
The creditors of Spain would perhaps prefer the views which 
distinguish less noble and more solvent nations, nor will the 
foresee extraordinary happiness for themselves in the future if 
it is to be in conformity with the past. Nevertheless, it 
must be supposed that, as something is to be done for 
ublic credit, the object of the Government is to relieve 
itself from the disgrace to which the country has long been 
subjected. According to a Ministerial paper, there is 
a run on the Bank which excites the gravest alarm; 
a person has been crushed to death in the crowd; the 
Bank clerks are accused of insolence when they give change 
for notes; and “ it would require the power of a Divinity for 
“light to break through this terrible chaos. Four hundred 
“millions are indispensable to cover the obligations of the 
“ State at the end of the present month.” A Divinity which 
should inspire the Spanish nation with an inclination to pay 
its debts would probably, at the same time, so far educe light 
from chaos as to provide on reasonable terms the required four 
hundred millions, or 400,000]. Unfortunately, the same 
journal contains an outline of proposed Government measures 
which appear rather chaotic than divine. It seems that 
the Mrister of Finance finds that capitalists will not 
lend money except on terms which would reduce the receipts 
to 38 or 39 per cent. on the nominal amount of the loan. 
Their estimate of the credit of the Government is, of course, 
attributed to improper motives, and in order to dispense with 
their aid the Finance Minister proposes to raise a popular loan, 
after the French and American fashion, to the amount of 
1,000,000]. at 6 per cent. When the success of this operation 
has proved “that Spain is really a regenerate and vigorous 
“* nation,” when the question of San Domingo is solved and 
the Peruvian quarrel settled, and when the Cortes has balanced 
the revenue and expenditure, “ then will have arrived the 
“ time to satisfy, as far as they are just, the demands of our 
“ foreign creditors.” If the Government would condescend 
to put the horse before the cart, the re-establishment of its 
credit would facilitate arrangements with Peru and .San 
Domingo, and it would still more directly tend to produce a 
financial equilibrium. The creditors never asked that their 
demands should be met, except “as far as they were just”; 
nor has Spain even taken the trouble to rely on fraudulent 
excuses for repudiation, such as those which satisfied the 
State consciences of Michigan and Mississippi. The debt is 
due, but it has not been paid, because payment cannot be 
enforced. Whatever may be the case with mankind in 
general, intending borrowers will always find that honesty is 
the best policy, and that dishonoured bills have a tendency to 
raise the future rate of discount. 


THE FINANCIAL YEAR. 


A’ was the case last year, a little gleam of sunshine to- 
wards Christmas has brightened the rather gloomy 
aspect which commercial affairs had presented during the 
autumn. All things considered, the year has passed over as 
well as could fairly have been hoped when it commenced, but 
it has been marked by great fluctuations in the tone of the 
market, and by more the ordinary amount of anxiety. No 
events of startling importance, either for good or for evil, have 
to be recorded; but affairs have, once at least, seemed to 
verge on the edge of a catastrophe, and it was only after a long 
period of doubt that the more timorous sections of the mer- 
cantile world were satisfied that the crisis had blown over. 
The broad features of the commercial history of the year have 
nothing in them that can be looked upon as out of the usual 
course. A period of inflation and speculation in the 
spring, followed by depression and reaction in the autumn, 
is no new phenomenon, though probably the connexion 
between the two events has had less of the relation of 
cause and effect in it than is usually the case. The ex- 


tent of the railway movement of the year has been much less | 


than was anticipated, many of the most costl jects 
having been rejected or by the 
Committees. Nor is there any reason to believe that the host 
of new companies which have sprung into existence have as 
yet locked up capital to an ing extent, whatever 
they may do when their operations are more developed. It is 
not, therefore, to this cause that the depression of the last few 
months'can reasonably be ascribed. Still less is there any 
pretence for attributing it either to the direct commercial or 
political action of foreign States. ‘The English market has 
seldom been so little besieged by applications for foreign loans 
as during the year that has just passed; and though appre- 
hensions of war did to some extent prevail in the earlier half 
of the year, it is remarkable that they coincided with the most 
buoyant condition of our market, which did not become 
clouded until the political sky appeared unusually free from 
warnings of tempest. It is equally out of the question to lay 
the threatening of trouble at the door of the weather, or 
any other cause beyond control. The harvest, it is true, 
was not equal to that of last year, but there was little to 
complain of except the loss of fodder by the effects of the long 
summer drought. Christmas beef may be the dearer in conse- 
quence, but the mass of English people are (in spite of traditional 
boasting) for the most part granivorous animals, and it is only 
when the home supply of bread fails that the harvest has any 
appreciable effect in bringing about a commercial scarcity of 
money or capital. 

There remain few possible explanations of the revulsions 
which have been so observable in the market, and among these 
it is not difficult to point to the anomalous position of the 
cotton trade and manufacture as the origin of most of our past 
difficulties, and it may be also of some future disturbance. 
The cotton famine may be said to have ceased, but the train 
of evils caused by so violent a derangement of the ordinary 
course of ind does not end with the symptoms 
which are first manifested. When there was no cotton, and 
consequently no employment for the factory hands, the nature 
of the difficulty was easily appreciated, and the remedy im- 
mediately applied. The ungrudging liberality of all classes 
tided over the first period of actual dearth with a success 
which no one had dared to anticipate; and after some hesita- 
tion, which surprised none but the most impatient, the whole 
world took to growing cotton of some sort in the hope of 
filling the void left by the stoppage of the American supply, 
and securing for themselves some share in the profits which 
had previously been almost monopolized by the Southern 
planters. Active blockade-runners added not a little to the 
available store, and the result has been to accumulate the 
raw material faster than manufacturers can afford to take it 
at the prices which have hitherto prevailed. The trouble 
which at first attacked the workmen only has since 
fallen upon many of their employers, and it was in great 
measure to the difficulties which the high price of 
cotton occasioned that the first uneasiness in the commercial 
world may be traced. But if the unnatural cost of 
material, due to the American war, was one element 
of evil, the sudden reaction to lower rates which occurred 
towards the end of the summer exercised a more marked, 
because a more sudden, influence. For a moment, every 
one began to dream of and cotton speculators who a 
week before had thought themselves wealthy found them- 
selves suddenly insolvent, or at least on the verge of insol- 
vency. The failures which at one time were announced 
in rapid succession were far from representing the full extent 
of the mischief, which was in many cases dealt with by 
arrangements which never came before the general public at 
all; but the worst Doe age of the autumn period of depres- 
sion was the revival of a feeling of distrust which might at 
any moment have developed into actual panic. The high 
rate of discount which prevailed was traceable much more to 
a contraction of credit due to the uneasy suspicions which 
were current than to any serious deficiency of coin. At no 
time were the Bank cellars depleted to any i 
extent, but the share taken by actual specie in the 
transactions of commerce bears so small a proportion 
to the work done by the usual modes of credit that a 
disturbance of confidence is much more to be dreaded than 
any temporary derangement in the flow of bullion. The 
remedy for a scarcity of money is known; but there is no 
remedy for the existence of distrust, except in the self-posses- 
sion which alone prevents seasons of pressure from being 
aggravated by panic. 

The anxiety to which other causes had contributed showed 
itself to an alarming extent when the suspension of the Leeds 


Bank was announced. ‘There was nothing in that disaster 
3B 
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but the natural consequence of the most reckless kind of 
business, nor, so far as appears, was.there the slightest reason 
to suppose that the taint extended to other parts of the banking 
system. The undue i attached to it at the moment 
was simply the expression of the suspicious feeling which had 
begun to prevail in commercial circles. There is an element in 
recent ions which, though it had probably little to do 
directly with the disturbance of the market, may in future years 
exercise a formidable influence over the course of monetary 
affairs. The idea seems suddenly to have occurred to a great 
many projectors of companies that no business is so pleasant as 
that of investing and speculating with other people’s money. To 
do this within certain rigid limits prescribed by the traditional 
maxims which define “ legitimate banking business” is the 
proper function of a bank; and the public, being a little 
oblivious of the fact that the supply of banks, like that of any- 
thing else, may become excessive, rushed to the conclusion 
that to buy the shares of any banking or discounting 
company was the one certain road toa fortune. Perhaps the 
low level to which many of the new banking shares have fallen 
may do something to qualify this mania, which is at any rate 
suspended for the ; and it may be hoped that the 
warning to be derived from such concerns as the Unity Bank 
may also exercise a wholesome influence. But the rage for 
investments of this character went far beyond the limit of banks 
properly so called, and, for the first time, the English market is 
supplied with half a score of companies framed on the model 

of the Crédit Mobilier, for the express purpose of trafficking in 

shares and getting up new companies. The success of the 

great French company, though somewhat chequered, has been 

sufficient to render the imitation by no means surprising, but 

it may be doubted whether this last tendency of the speculative 

mind will add to the stability of English commerce. The 

avowed object of the French Crédit Mobilier was to import 

into the Empire that hardy spirit of speculation which, in spite 

of occasional excesses, had done so much to increase the wealth 

of this country. Few English observers believed that this 

institution would live as long, or fare as well, as it has 

done. But in France it really filled a void, and has, at any 

rate, expelled that chat sluggishness which had delayed 

the development of her resources. Some may doubt whether 

France has not now gone too far in the opposite direction ; 

but no one can suppose that any such stimulus as is supplied 

by organized companies was needed by the already sufficiently 

active temper of British speculators. The financial companies 

have not as yet had time to bear any evil fruit, but they have 

unquestionably intreduced a new element of excitement and 

danger which will need careful watching when the next 

period of inflation may occur. 

Notwithstanding some omens of a less cheerful aspect, the 
course of trade throughout the year has been vigorous and 
apparently flourishing. The check which was felt in the 
earlier stages of the American war has been followed by a 
rebound as commerce gradually adjusted itself to new con- 
ditions, and the monthly returns of the Board of Trade tell of 
a large increase in almost every department of business. The 
revenue has displayed even more than its accustomed elas- 
ticity, and, while trade grows and taxes are borne without 
effort, there is no occasion to fear for the present or the imme- 
diate future. More remote prognostications are never worth 
much, for it is seldom that either trouble or prosperity come 
from causes which have been long foreseen. We shall begin the 
New Year with a recovery from past depression, a total ab- 
sence of excessive speculation, a large and thriving trade, a 
well-filled Treasury, and (unless the self-will of the United 
States should otherwise determine) with a more assured pro- 
spect of maintaining peace’with all the world than we have 
enjoyed for many a year. In such a position it is as reasonable 
to indulge in cheerful hopes as it would be idle to venture on 
over-contident predictions. 


GERMANY. 
ERMAN politics were never amusing, and at present 
they are exceptionally unpopular; yet they exercise 
the same kind of wearisome attraction which detains an idler 


on the beach to satisfy himself whether the tide is really | 


coming in. After a rush and an apparent advance, the wave 
seems to recede further than before, and yet, here and there, a 
stretch of dry sand appears to have become partially covered. 
The slight or artificial barrier of Danish resistance and 


protesting diplomacy was easily swept away, but, in default | 


of external obstacles, the strength of Germany wastes itself 
in endless and purposeless oscillation. It is difficult to follow 
the quarrels and reconciliations of the great and the little 


Powers. The high-handed disregard of the votes of the Diet by 
Prussia and Austria was condoned in consideration of the con- 
quest of Schleswig, and at the London Conference Baron Bevsr 
enacted, at the request of the two belligerent States, the 
familiar part of the exacting and implacable partner in the 
background. The first meeting of the Conference. was ad- 
journed because the representative of the Diet had not 
arrived, and every concession which was suggested proved to 
be inadmissible in consequence of the vigilant jealousy of 
Baron Brust and his constituents. As soon. as the negotia- 
tions. were over, the Diet and the minor Powers were 
summarily excluded from further interference. The Prussian 
army accomplished the easy task of finishing the campaign, 
and Denmark was compelled to cede the Duchies to Austria 
and Prussia only, although the war had been under- 
taken for the exclusive of vindicating the 
rights of Germany. The Federal contingents of Hanover 
and Saxony were afterwards peremptorily required to 
make room for the conquering Prussians; and although the 
AUGUSTENBURG title to the Duchies was, a year ago, perfectly 
clear to all German understandings, the Prussian Minister has 
scarcely commenced a formal inquiry into the right of suc- 
cession. The timid statesmen who govern Austria, in the 
absence of a policy of their own, think it prudent to acquiesce 
in the pretensions of an ambitiousally ; and it is said that the 
Emperor Francis Josepa personally esteems a Minister who 
displays the resolution and insolence of his own early 
favourite, Prince Scuwartzensurc. A disinterested admira- 
tion of successful arrogance is not a very common quality. 
The immediate victims of Prussian encroachment are less 
easily satisfied. The Hdhoverians and. Saxons resent the 
summons to evacuate the Duchies, and the Saxon Government 
even affected to perform the idle ceremony of sending the 
Crown treasures to the fortress of Konigstein, as if in expec- 
tation of war. Representatives of the four minor kingdoms 
are about to meet, under the presidency of Bavaria, for 
the purpose of concerting resistance to Prussian usurpation. 
Although their league is not likely in itself to be formidable, 
Austria will probably take courage to listen to the appeal of 
professed allies, when their union and strength give value 
to their support. If all the rest of Germany combines 
to insist on the settlement of the question of the Duchies, 
the conscience of Prussia will perhaps suddenly become 
enlightened as to the pedigree and rights of the Prince 
of Aveusrensurc. Itis generally understood that the object 
of the delays which have been in is to exact 
conditions which would reduce the Duke of Scnieswic- 
Hoxstew to the rank of a Prussian feudatory; but when the 
claimant is openly supported by Austria, as well as by the 
minor States, it will probably be thought prudent,to postpone 
an attempt which may be renewed on a more convenient 
occasion. The Sovereigns of the petty German States have 
sufficient reason for the uneasiness with which they 
regard the interregnum in Holstein. If a member of the 
German Confederation, by becoming a conquered province, 
can be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Diet, there 
is evidently no security whatever for the existence 
of Saxony or Hanover; and the precedent is the more 
dangerous because Holstein was, in fact, never conquered nor 
occupied by Prussia, although it was ceded by Denmark to 
the victorious Governments. It might be supposed that any 
transfer of the possession of the Duchy was necessarily sub- 
ject to the rights of the Confederacy, yet the Prussian 
Government has carefully abstained from explaining the claim 
by which it retains its hold on the territory, The prospective 
limitation of the independence of the Duchy is still more 
objectionable to princes who cling to their claim of unre- 
stricted sovereignty. It has possibly occurred to some of 
the German rulers that the Log of Denmark was preferable 
to the Stork of Prussia, It is true, however, that the Govern- 
ments only joined in the clamour about Schleswig in deference 
to a popular excitement which could not safely have been 
resisted. In the autumn of 1863 the English Minister at 
Stutgard communicated to the Government of Wurtemburg 
Lord Russex.'s opinion that the agitation might be ealmed by 
the exhibition of sufficient firmness; but, having obeyed his 
instructions, the same Minister confidentially reported his 


/own opinion that complianee with the advice of England 
would produce an immediate revolution. Although the 
| German princes were, with some exceptions, but moderately 
in earnest, they were perfectly aware that the whole nation 
_ had for once devoted itself to a common cause. 

The proposed union of the minor States may not im- 
probably be impeded by its tendency to interfere with the 
nati aspirations. Austria has always afforded protection 


‘to the Princes; but the patriotic leaders of the National 
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Union, though they have from time to time wavered between | the colonial militia could contemplate with philosophic com- 


the two great Powers, more commonly and more naturally 
incline to Prussia. The abortive Congress which met at 


cy a conflict with the two hundred. But as it was 
wn that the disposal of these prisoners had been a matter of 


Frankfort in the summer of 1863 proved, by its failure, the | controversy between the Governo rted by Mr. CARDWELL, 
impossibility of remodelling the Federal’ Union without | mg 1 Ministry on 

Prussian assistance. The campaign of the present year has 
probably conciliated popular favour, at least in 
Germany, although it has alarmed the petty Courts. Baron 
Bevst himself, although there is no reason to question his 
loyalty to his present employer, is a German rather than a 
Saxon, and he would be unwilling to perpetuate the anarchical 
independence of thirty separate princes. If the Prussian 
Minister had not been the professed enemy of constitutional 
government, he might probably be accepted by the supporters 
of German union as their leader and representative; but 


on the one side, and the colonial Ministry on the other, their 
escape has heen a suitable subject of mutual abuse on the 
part of the organs on both sides. As is usual in these cases, 
the escape was nobody’s fault. The liability to blame for it 
seems to turn on the question, by whom were they lodged 
in the island of Kawau ?—for there seems to be an agreement 
to the effect that, once there, it was easy for them to escape. 
The friends of the Governor say the prisoners were sent 
there by his Ministers; the friends of the Ministers say that 
they only yielded to the importunity of the Governor. If 


| this be so, it is the only occasion upon which they have given 


national enthusiasm is in Germany fortunately combined with way to that amiable weakness. Perhaps it is the conscious- 
a dislike of military and despotic government, and politicians | ness of his seductive power, and a last effort on their part to 
who hope hereafter to sit in a German Parliament sympathize | save their tottering virtue, that has induced them to resign. 
with the vexations which have been endured by the House of , A good deal of political capital is made by the adversaries of 
Deputies at Berlin. The Prussians themselves, after a year | the Governor out of the fact that the island from which the 
of silence, are beginning faintly to suggest that the repre- | escape took place was his own private property, which he had 
sentative system has not been entirely superseded by the war. | lent to the Government for that purpose. The ownership hardly 
It is even supposed that the Chambers will be invited to meet, | seems to be relevant to the question of safe custody. The 
in the hope of some compromise between the Constitution and | Governor need not have lent the island; but by lending it he 


the Crown. 


The seeming frivolity and inconclusiveness of the domestic | who were appointed to 


did not incur any responsibility for the vigilance of those 


the prisoners. You may 


politics of Germany may be partly explained by the singular benevolently lend your friend a strong box to keep his money 
subdivision which has long survived its feudal origin. The | in, but you are not responsible for the consequences if he 
party contests which in consolidated States are conducted by | forgets to lock it. 


internal processes fall, in Germany, within the range of diplo- 


As far, however, as can be discovered from the gossip of 


. The ostentatious transmission of the Saxon Crown | the jocal new th ial oe 
spapers, the financ uestion is the one u 
jewels to Konigstein corresponds to some Parliamentary | which the Government has selene Mr. READER Woon's 
maneuvre or demonstration by which a minority protests | pturmn to the colony with only a an Savane elie 
against oppression or encroachment. Austria and Prussia to | out of the three which he was co = ae he ali eee 
a certain extent represent the great rival parties, which always | 10, heavy a blow for an exchequer already in difficulties. It 


become jointly unpopular when, for any temporary purpose, 
they coalesce. At present, the Germans, having accomplished 
the immediate object of conquering Schleswig, are at liberty, as 
the defeated Royalist said of the Parliamentary party after the 
battle of Worcester, to go to play or to quarrel among them- 
selves. After various combinations and discussions, Schleswig 
and Holstein will probably be allowed to receive their legiti- 
mate ruler, Austria and Prussia will reciprocally resume 
their chronic antagonism, and the promoters of Federal union 
will console themselves with the reflection that one national 
enterprise has, in the course of a thousand years, been under- 
taken and accomplished. German disputes would not assume 
their ordinary and conventional form without the actual or 
rumoured interference of France. It is asserted that French 
diplomacy is once more busy at the minor Courts, and the 
spectre of a revived Confederation of the Rhine is evoked to 
frighten timid patriots. It is not impossible that some of the 
Princes might prefer a French Protectorate to the constant 
uneasiness which is caused by the supposed designs of Prussia ; 
yet there is reason to hope that the nation which was unable 
to endure the presence of Danes in Schleswig will, on 
occasion, be equally unanimous against a formidable enemy or 
patron. The Rhenish Confederation lasted only for eight 
years, and at the end of that time its members hastened to 
desert the banner of their protector, not only in consequence 
of changes in the fortune of war, but because their own 
subjects would have driven them from their thrones if they 
had maintained their fidelity to the foreign usurper. Two 
generations have since grown up with a consciousness of 
national German existence which was wholly unknown to the 
contemporaries of the French Revolution, as it was chiefly 
developed by the subsequent excesses of the Empire. The 
instinct of race and language is more important than the 
succession of Schleswig and Holstein. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


os pieces of news have come to us from New Zealand 
which have mixed themselves up curiously in the public 
mind in England. One is, that two hundred Maori prisoners 
have escaped from confinement, and have as yet foiled all 
efforts to retake them. The other is, that the colonial 
Ministry have tendered their resignation. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that the two events can have any connexion. The 
escape of the prisoners indicates gross carelessness somewhere, 
but it can scarcely be supposed to be a matter deserving the 
immense importance which has been attached to it, The 
English army has not done wonders in this wretched war, 
but it will hardly be dismayed at this addition to the ranks 


is not probable, however, that so prosaic a cause will be 
forward as the ground of resignation. It is more likely 
Mr. CarpWELt’s refusal to allow of indiscriminate confisca- 
tion, and his liberal proposal that New Zealanders should bear 
two-fifths of the expense of the troops that are fighting for 
their security, will be as the point of divergence be- 
tween the Governor and his advisers. This ground is taken 
by their organs in the press, and the held towards 
England is very bitter. The proposal that they should pay 
two-fifths of their own excites their ial in- 
dignation. It is at first sight difficult to conceive by what 
fallacies, even tolerably specious, it can be argued that the 
ea of England are bound exclusively to pay the cost of 
efending another people who live at the antipodes, and the 
mass of whom are much richer than the mass of the English. 
But it is easy to argue, not only speciously, but irrefragably, 
if you are sufficiently careful in the construction of the prin- 
ketinw which you start. The principle adopted by the 
advocates of the colony in apportioning the liability to defray 
the cost of the war is simply this:—The Imperial Govern- 
ment is bound to pay for every war waged for Imperial 
objects, and every object is to be looked upon as 
an Imperial object which any Governor appointed by 
the Crown has had a hand in bringing about. Thus, when 
Governor Browne, to gratify the wishes of the people 
of Taranaki, seized Wittiam Kune’s land by main force, 
on no better than that his title had been de- 
cided by gne of the Governor's own officials, without any 
form of adjudication, to be invalid, an Englishman might 
imagine that the objects of so unfortunate a step could be 
nothing else but coloni ially as it had been urged 
colonial agitators, and had been advised by the coloni 
Ministry. But the colonists will not admit that it has any 
colonial element in it. It was taken, they say, by a Governor 
appointed by the Imperial authority; and therefore it was 
taken for Imperial objects. And as the source is, such is 
of course the stream. The wars that have followed this ill- 
judged act of violence must be held to have had the same 
object in view as the act itself. They are waged for Imperial 
objects; and therefore the British taxpayer must pay for 
them. One alternative, indeed, the colonists are willing to 
allow to us. If we will abandon the direction of the war 
entirely to their hands, and leave them to use our soldiers for 
what ends they please, they will consent to pay, not the whole 
of the expense, but two-fifths of it. Such is the fruit of the 
imprudent generosity by which they have been allowed to 
imagine that the defence of their homesteads can be any- 
body’s duty but their own. 


The embarrassment is undoubtedly a severe one, and it is 


of its adversaries; and, in default of its aid, probably even 


not impossible that it may lead to a breach befween the 
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Mother-country and the colony. If the Colonial Legislature 
listens to the suggestions which are being angrily made to it, 
and refuses to close with Mr. CarpDWELL’s terms, it is difficult 
to see how there can be escape for us from the necessity of 
taking a decided course. England cannot release herself of 
responsibility for the acts of her own troops, and therefore she 
cannot surrender the control of them to others. Yet the tax- 
payers here will hardly consent to put their whole cost upon 
the English Estimates. It would seem a cruel measure to 
withdraw our troops entirely, and leave the settlers to face the 
exasperated Maoris as best they can. Yet to some such issue 
it must come, if they will listen to no fair terms of compro- 
mise. Even if this difference should be settled, the greater 
difficulty of permanently adjusting the relations between the 
colony and the English Crown will still remain behind. The 
tables have been curiously turned between the two since the 
outbreak of the American revolution. The theory in those days 
was that England was to govern the colonies as she liked, and 
that the colonies were to defend themselves. The theory in 
these days seems to be that England is to defend the colonies, 
and they are to govern themselves. But it is bare theory. 
The relation between the two Powers is utterly undefined by 
any code of law. It is left to adjust itself according to the 
dominant opinion or fancy of the day. The Government of 
England is a limited monarchy, but the Government of the 
colonies is not a limited supremacy. So far as there is any 
constitutional law upon the subject, it is that the colonists 
have no rights whatever as against the English Parliament. 
The decision of the three Estates of England is law to the 
inhabitants of New Zealand. Practically, it is perfectly true, 
the New Zealanders have their own way. The English 
supremacy is a despotism tempered by the fear of revolution ; 
and that fear is so powerful a check that, in practice, the only 
trace of English supremacy left is the liability of England to 
fight for the colony whenever the colony stumbles into a 
quarrel. But this liability cannot be unlimited. England 
will make an effort occasionally to protect her taxpayers; 
and when she does so, the attempt, being regulated by 
no law or agreement, inevitably breeds a sense of injury 
upon the other side. Nor can it be said that the 
present confusion is without ill effect upon the actual ad- 
ministration of the colony. The Governor’s position is an 
anomalous one which Soron himself could not have filled 
with perfect success. The English eran ad is nominal in 
an indeterminate degree; and no small difficulty occasionally 
arises from that want of definition. But the Governor is a 
fiction on a fiction. He is the fictitious representative of a 
nominal sovereignty. He not only reigns and does not 
govern, but he governs and does not govern. He is a puppet 
that dances to two wires, which usually pull in opposite direc- 
tions. By the theory of the New Zealand Constitution, he 
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and in the year 1865-6 to 79,000,0001. These are 
respectable sums to raise by taxation, even after allowing 
for the depreciation of the currency, and it is interesting to 
note the means by which they are expected to be obtained. 
The most precious, though by no means the largest, item is 
furnished by the Customs’ duties. The tariff has been 
enormously increased during the war, nominally as a revenue 
measure, but certainly not without a desire to please the 
Protectionists of New England. Whatever the motive, the 
measure has failed to bring money into the Treasury, and 
the proceeds of the Customs have remained for a long time 
stationary at about 14,000,000l. ayear. But this fund is paid 
in gold, and is the sole resource of the Treasury for meeting 
the interest on the gold-bearing debt, and performing those 
occasional operations on the market by which the temper of 
public opinion is manipulated according to the special necessi- 
ties of the hour. Except to native Americans, and those German 
investors who have been bold enough to speculate in Federal 
securities, it is not a matter of very great moment whether the 
power to pay interest in gold will be exhausted this year or 
next year, or at a still more distant date. The materials, 
however, for forming an opinion are supplied by the Report 
of Mr. Frssenpen, who, in an ominous paragraph, shows that 
he contemplates the possibility of a suspension of cash pay- 
ment of interest on the loans. Last year, the interest payable 
was about 11,000,000/., and was therefore well covered by 
the Customs’ revenue. This year, the interest is estimated at 
18,000,000/., and next year at 25,000,000/. How Mr. 
FeEssENDEN will pay these sums in gold out of 14,000,000l. 
derived from the Customs is a very pretty Christmas puzzle. 
The great gulf will not be filled up by any improvement in 
the gold revenue, for already the point of maximum produc- 
tion has been reached, if not passed, and systematic smuggling 
is being organized on a grand scale. the State should 
come into the market as a purchaser of gold to the extent of 
many millions a year, the accelerated rate of depreciation of 
paper will be so formidable as soon to render the expedient 
hopeless, even if California should be able to supply the 
required amount of the precious metal. A Pte sim- 
pler mode of adjusting the balance will no doubt 
suggest itself, and, when all the gold is gone, it may rea- 
sonably be anticipated that no more will be paid away. 
Those who have purchased Federal bonds to pay about 
14 per cent. will find themselves in receipt of their 5 or 6 per 
cent., as the case may be, in paper which is now at a discount 
of 60 per cent., and which may, in the course of the next two 
years, attain to a value as inappreciably small as that of the 
Southern notes. 
With these facts candidly stated on the face of his Report, 
it is not surprising that Mr. Fessenpen should abandon 
all hope of negotiating a foreign loan. He rightly judges that 


follows the advice of his responsible advisers; by the theory 
and practice of the English Constitution, he does what the 
Secretary or Srate bids him. The polity under which the | 
colony is living is the government of responsible Ministers | 
during twenty-nine days of the month, subject to reversal 
upon the thirtieth by a despatch from the Secretary or Strate, 
written upon information sent to him six months before. 
Under these circumstances, if the policy pursued should be 
occasionally vague, it is scarcely a matter for surprise. Yet 
no-change is possible till the colonists shall have accepted the 
elementary principle of paying for their own defence. 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


iG is not Mr. Frssenven’s fault that his long-winded Report 

on the state of the Federal Treasury is a gloomy docu- | 
ment. Unheard-of taxes to be paid, an | an unprecedented 
aceumulation of debt, are the necessary consequences of the | 
policy: established by Mr. Lincoin’s re-election; and the | 
Seorerary to the Treasury fairly enough reminds his readers | 


the amount of capital already drawn from Europe by the 
private transactions in Federal bonds is not likely to be much 
increased by an attempt to effect an impossible operation. 
Writing as he does for American readers, the Secretary to 
the Treasury cannot be blamed for imitating the fox in the 
fable, but it is difficult to repress a smile at the lofty tone of 
such a passage as this :—“ ‘The nation has chosen to demon- 
“ strate its power to put down insurrection by its own 
“strength, and furnish no pretence for doubt of its 
“ entire ability to do so, either to domestic or foreign foe. The 
“ people of the United States have felt a just pride in their 
“ position before the world. In the judgment of the SecreTary 
“it may well be doubted whether the national credit abroad 
“has not been strengthened and sustained by the fact that 
“ foreign investments in our securities have not been sought 
“by us.” We have no doubt that the people of the United 
States will feel an equal pride in their position next year, 
when they repudiate the pledge to pay the interest on their 
bonds in gold. They have a great capacity for feeling pride 
in their position. Nor is the Secretary at all afraid of hinting 
what that position will be. He ingeniously states that the 


that he is not responsible for the annoyance of taxation or the laws under which the existing bonds were issued pledged the 
burden of debt, and, with the sort of good taste which passes Customs’ revenue for payment without noticing the further 
current in his singular country, adds that he himself sacrificed | pledge that, whether the Customs sufficed for the purpose or 
a more lucrative situation in order to devote his patriotic | not, the contract was to pay the interest in gold. How this 
energies to the conduct of the financial affairs of the Govern- | undertaking will be kept may be guessed trom the follow- 
ment. The summary given of the accounts of the fiscal year ing paragraph in the Report: — ‘In the opinion of the 
ending on the 30th of Jast June puts the total expenditure at ‘‘ Secretary that pledge should not be violated; a de- 
173,000,0001., of which 120,000,000/. has been supplied by “ parture from it could only be vindicated by one 
loans and the remaining 53,000,000/. by taxation. The pro- “of those State necessities which justify a nation in 
portion of the cost of the war met by taxation, although still |“ temporarily postponing its obligations in order to preserve 
tess than a third of the whole, is far greater than it was in the “the power to disc them at a future day ”"—a very 
earlier stages of the contest; and, now that Mr. Fessenpen pretty euphemism for the ugly word “ repudiation.” But 
has found his way to the pockets of the people, he expects to the SecreTary continues: —‘‘ When the pledge was given, no 
increase their quota in the current year up to 69,000,000/., “ one anticipated a possible continuance of the war for such a 
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“ length of time as would involve the increase of the public 
“ debt to the point it has already attained, or the possible 
“ payment of interest in coin to an amount beyond the ability 
“ of duties on imports to supply. It will be noticed, however, 
“that our annual coin interest now exceeds 56,000,000 
“ dollars. Should the additional amount required for the 
“ expenditures of the present fiscal year be raised upon bonds 
“ bearing interest in coin, and the revenue from customs not 
“ exceed the estimate predicted upon the receipts of the first 
“ quarter, it is quite manifest that resort must soon be had to 
“ some other source of supply, or recourse must be had to the 
“ emission of securities of a different character.” The alter- 
native securities suggested are bonds, at high interest, payable 
in paper for the first three or five years, and convertible into 
gold-bearing bonds at the end of those periods—a sort of post- 
obit drafts on the vast stores of bullion which the United 
States, at their present rate of progress, are likely to 
have in hand after a few more years of war. Another 
alternative, that of issuing bonds not liable to be seized for 
debt, is more decently veiled by Mr. Frssenpen than in the 
Presipent’s Message; but the emission, to some extent, of 
these “ Rogues’ bonds,” as they might be termed, seems to be 
seriously contemplated. Perhaps the people of the United 
States will feel proud of their position when the aristocracy 
of their cities shall consist of wealthy bondholders who are 
allowed by the law to repudiate all obligation to discharge 
their debts. It is probable, however, that the shrewdness of 
the native mind will reject all such impotent devices, and that 
the Government will speedily be forced to the sole remaining 
expedient of repudiation. 

If this should happen, it cannot now be said to be due 
to any ignorant impatience of taxation. From being the 
lightest-taxed people in the world, as their friends have so 
often boasted, the United States have fallen to the lowest 
position, as far as fiscal advantages are concerned. An 
oppressive tariff checks all foreign commerce, while 
almost every conceivable article comes within the grasp of 
the American exciseman. An Income-tax nominally heavy, 
though greatly alleviated by the skill with which returns are 
made, is but a very small part of the aggregate burden; and 
afier reviewing all the possible subjects of taxation, Mr. 
FrsseNDEN has come to the melancholy conclusion that there 
is nothing left untaxed but tobacco, and that it is almost 
impossible to enforce an excise upon it. The experiment, 
however, is to be tried; and though the Secretary believes 
that a tax on sales would fail of collection to some extent, he 
hopes, by stringent regulations, periodical returns, the inspec- 
tion of books, and a machinery of affidavits, to draw a very 
large revenue from this unpromising source. 

Very little information is afforded as to the exact amount 
of the currency afloat. It appears that the quantity of green- 
backs has been increased during the year by more than 
8,co0,000l., while a much more serious amount of notes 
has been issued through the new National Banks. To a 
great extent, this last operation is only a change in form 
of the already existing currency of the State Banks, 
and, upon the whole, the increase of the note circula- 
tion does not seem to differ much ‘from what might 


the weight of her character, and the remembrance of the great ser- 
vices which she and her husband rendered to the nation, maintain 
unimpaired the respect and the affection of her people ; and altho 

the country cannot repress the wish that the Sovereign were 
blessed with the strength and spirits requisite for the assump- 
tion of her proper place in all departments of public and private 
life, it is pleased to see that the duties she confides to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales are always fulfilled with grace, 


gs humour, and sense. The profound repose in which 
gland finds herself, and is delighted to dwell for the pre- 
sent, has furnished the chief topic of the es which, in 
compliance with modern custom, the leading members of Parlia- 
ment have addressed during the past autumn to their constituents 
or admirers. The revenue is as buoyant as the most sanguine 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could desire. Trade has, for the 
most part, been lively; the industry of the cotton districts has 
gradually, though still only partially, revived; and the embar- 
rassments of the later months of the year have ended in the 
expurgation of weak speculators rather than in the discomfiture 
or downfall of substantial houses. There was a brief interval 
during which we were probably nearer to a genuine panic than at 
any previous time since 1857; but the storm blew over, and the 
rate of discount, which for more than two months stood at 
per cent., fell by successive stages, till the third week of 
Sikeiter saw it reduced to 6, There is no political animosity or 
excitement in our Le pew? The only dangers of the Church 
are from within, and especially from the newly-created race of 
bishops, who, in tact, candour, and knowledge of affairs, pre- 
sent a very unfavourable contrast to their elder brethren on the 
Bench. The Trades Unions, in which a grave political peril may 
possibly be lurking, have shown no great s' h this year, 
though a strike in the colliery districts of the midland counties 
threatened at one time to assume formidable proportions. 
India, with whose fortunes our own are so closely bound up, has 
taken new strides on that march towards material prosperity which 
we may have the satisfaction of feeling certain will go on so long 
as we rule, even if our higher hopes are baffled. Like all earthly 
prosperity, indeed, the prosperity of rp oa in 1864 has been 
imperfect. An Empire so gigantic has always some calamities to 
deplore, and some standing difficulties to encounter. We have 
been obliged to sacrifice the lives of many of our own dearly- 
purchased troops, and those of multitudes of wretched Maoris, in 
order to vindicate the authority of the Queen in a rebellion 
traceable to errors of our own. Ireland is still what Ireland has 
been so long—grumbling at the poverty she will not prevent, torn 
to dg: by religious feuds, fondly believing that the road to 
wealth and glory lies eey organized assassination, and un- 
certain whether it is a great dignity or a great de tion to be 
allowed to make bows to Lord Wodehouse at the Castle, and pre- 
tend that he is a prince. But these are only small spots on a bright 
sun, and the sun this year has shone with fewer mists and clouds 
to obscure it than usual. ; 

Hereafter, probably, this year will be chiefly remembered as the 
ear of the Danish war. The bitter and painful feeling which the 
umiliation of Denmark at first caused in England has now begun 

to subside, or has wholly passed away, but the indirect conse- 
quences of the war are likely to be important enough to occupy 
attention for some time. Now that all temporary irritation has 
been allayed, and the question can be judged calmly, we can sce 
how matters really stood. The Treaty of 1852 was the only title 
of the King of Denmark, and the Treaty of 1852 was a 

political blunder. It affected to dispose of populations who had 
never been consulted, in a Ne fecme the great Powers, and more 
especially Russia, chose to think would be convenient, and it left 
it open to the re parties to uphold the treaty or 
not. This was not a kind of engagement that England 


have been inferred from the average condition of the market 
for gold. The currency is about two or three times as large 
as the country requires, and the price of gold is propor- 
tionately high. Mr. Frssenpen affects no mystery on these 
subjects. He admits and deplores the redundancy, but at the 
same time threatens still further issues unless the people aid 
him by supplying all his necessities in loans. Whether this 
source of supply will not be stopped altogether when payment 
in gold is suspended, is a question which cannot wait very 
long for its solution; and in that event the future financial 
history of the United States will be limited to an account of 


successive issues of notes, until depreciation shall reach a point | 


at which even the fiercest Abolitionist may begin to dream of 
peace. 


THE YEAR. 


Tue year that is now closing has been marked by few great 
events, and has left England in the prosperity in which it 
found her. We have had no war, no t distress or misfortune 
to endure, no interruption of political and social tranquillity. The 
Cabinet has remained much the same, except that the country 
has had to deplore the loss of a zealous, energetic, and capable 
public servant, in the Duke of Newcastle. Lord Palmerston 
still retains the influence, among his colleagues, in Parliament, 
and in the nation, which is due to his long experience, his 
vivacity, his appreciation of the real demands of his country, 
and the blunders of his adversaries. The Queen still finds herse 

unequal to the discharge of her more prominent social duties, but 


; could honestly fight for, after it became known that the 
_ arrangement was utterly distasteful to the people chiefly afiected 
by it. At the same time, England had got into an unfortunate 
position with regard to Denmark, and had come forward 
so repeatedly and so prominently as mediator, friend, and 
champion, that the Danes naturally looked to her to fight for them. 
The Cabinet was, accordingly, much embarrassed and divided in 
opinion, until it was most fortunately extricated from its worst 
difficulties by the sensible and explicit declaration of the Emperor 
of the French that he would not go to war with Germany, and 
England had thus an excuse for inaction. Those who thought 
that we ought not to go to war in order to impose an unwelcome 
oke on the Duchies were satisfied by our not going to war. 
ose who thought we ought to fight for a small country that had 
trusted us, easily persuaded themselves that honour could never 
bind us to fight unless France would fight too. It was, they felt, 
a very good cause, but not a cause good enough for England to 
take up single-handed. The decided in January 
against war, but they did not let England or Denmark know their 
| decision. They were not quite sure but what England would 
' insist on war, and they thought that, even if they did not fight for 
' Denmark, the expectation that they would assist her might enable 
| them to get better terms for her than they could hope for if they an- 
| nounced that peace was choice. they determined 
| on a policy of peace in January, and persistently stuck to it after- 
~ate, te a mere gloss upon their conguet, devieed as a plausible 

‘ answer to the at ae on them in Parliament five or six 
| months later. It was not, perhape, a case where indecision was 
greatly to be blamed. Yet the blunders to which it led were so 
gross that the proper retribution would undoubtedly have been 
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the displacement of the Cabinet ; and this retribution would have 
been exacted, that their had to offer 
for the present Foreign Secretary who commanded the least con- 
fidence or respect. But the crisis was a difficult one, and we 
may console ourselves with thinking that, although England was 
guided clumaily t it, she was not guided wrongly. 

The Danes fought well and blindly, and won the ineffectual 

pathies of non-German Eurove. the 31st of January, the 
Prades crossed the Eider, ant ca the 18th of April they took 
Diippel. During the two months and a half that intervened, the 
Danes did all they could to dispute the ground which they were 
too weak to occupy, and their stubborn gallantry more than 
once enabled them to gain momentary triumphs, with their 
blundering old muskets and s, over the crushing artillery 
and breech-loading rifles of their enemies. The populace of 
Copenhagen had been taught to believe that the Dannewerke 
was impregnable, and they were transported with indignation 
at hearing that it had been prudently abandoned as soon as it was 
apparent that the Austrians could turn it on its western, and the 
russians on its eastern, extremity. The Prussians, indeed, relied 
a little too much on their superiority of force and arms, and they 
made one ineffectual attempt to get hold of Diippel. After 
the 18th of April, they rested for the Conference to go 
through’ its labours, its sittings having been delayed until 
Diippel was taken. The Conference assembled without a basis 
and without a hope. England and Russia talked of the 
Treaty of 1 A as a most solemn engagement still in force, and 
binding on all parties to it, and the Danes unfortunately believed 
that those who said so must mean something more than words. 
The German Powers declared the treaty to be at an end so far as 
they were concerned, and gave it to be understood that they would 
fight any one who attempted to impose it on them. France had 
ready pronounced the treaty to be “impotent,” and vaguely 
roposed to settle everything by an — to universal suffrage. 
Whe Conference came to nothing, and, within thirty-six hours 
after it broke up, Alsen was taken and the war brought to an 
end. The negotiations for peace, however, lasted several months, 
and Denmark was forced to pay heavily for being beaten, 
while the troops of Prussia and Austria meantime rted 
themselves at the ense of Jutland and the Duchies. It 
was the peculiar misfortune of the Danes that they had to 
deal with Powers at once great and poor. The financial dis- 
tress of Austria, and the reluctance of the King of Prussia to 
appeal to his Chambers for supplies, made it very convenient 
that those who had been conquered should keep the that 
conquered them; and thus the inhabitants of Jutland were 
subjected to a vexatious spoliation which roused much a. 
nation in England, and prompted several writers to assure t. 
Prussians that, if ever the horses of French cavalry were stabled in 
Berlin, no one here would be sorry. 

Germany had the Duchies, but had not settled to whom 
they were to be given. The national party, which had originated 
the war, was supported by the t majority of the minor 
Princes di Duk 

neces In uphol ng the claims of the e of Augustenburg. 
Prussia wanted to keep what she had won; while Austria, as 
usual, was hesitating and undecided, sometimes overborne by 
dread of democracy and the small States, sometimes terrified by 
the dangerous izement of her Northern rival. The question 
remains undecided, and it is hardly likely that M. de Bismark 
will have his own way altogether. But, if he cannot add the 
Duchies to Prussia, he may possibly succeed, sooner or later, in 
taking care that the new Duke shall be his very good servant, and 
that ia shall have the command of all the military and 
naval points in his territory. Present ap ces are in favour of 
the succession of the Prince of Au; burg, though perhaps under 
conditions which would render the new State a virtual dependency 
of its great neighbour. So far as Germany is concerned, the 
result of the war has been thus far to give Prussia the ascendency 
both over the minor States and over her ancient rival. The 
authority of the Diet has been successfully defied, and the States 
entrusted with the Federal execution in Holstein have been 
humiliated; while Austria, continually menaced in Venetia, still 
unwilling to make the concessions requisite to conciliate Hungary, 
and threatened in Germany by the formation of a new Zollverein 
from which her blind maintenance of high protective duties would 
exclude her, has hitherto shrunk from the risk of a rupture with 
her formidable Federal ally. The general dissatisfaction excited at 
Vienna by the subserviency of the Cabinet to Prussia led to the 
retirement of Count Rechberg, even before public feeling found 
more distinct expression in the address of the Reichsrath ; but 
nevertheless it is still possible that M. de Bismark’s persistent 


audacity may eventually win. If Austria has hoped that, 


the Prussians have their own way with Denmark and the Duchies, 
she would secure an easier road into the Zollverein and the pro- 
mise of active support in Venetia, she will almost certainly be dis- 
appointed. Prussia will suck the orange and throwit away. She 
cannot be grateful, for Austria has nothing more to give her. It 
is not her interest to waste her peaceful resources in upholding 
protection, or her warlike resources in defending Venetia. 

‘The Franco-Italian Convention of September introduced a great 
change into European polities, and the more it was examined the 
better its importance was appreciated. At first, it provoked some 
opposition in Turin, and it was considered that the old capital of 

iedmont had been badly treated in having any other city than 
Rome preferred to it. Unfortunately, a mob unused to out- 
breaks encountered a body of soldiers equally unused to the long 


patience which wise governors of free States impose on them- 
selves before recourse is had to bloodshed. Several lives 
were thus lost, and it seemed uncertain how far the opposi- 
tion to the Convention might extend. But the good sense of 
the Italians prevailed, and discussion showed the great benefits 
which the arrangement promised to Italy. The transfer of 
the capital to Florence bound the Emperor to fulfil his part 
of the undertaking by evacuating Rome; and if Rome were 
evacuated by the French, the iy Bt ae be left to itself and 
to all those adverse influences which free Italy, within a few miles 
of it, cannot fail to exercise ; while, at the same time, France would 
be impelled to ee sooner or later, the mce in Italy of 
Austria, after she herself had left it. The Ministry of General 
Della Marmora replaced that of M. Minghetti, because the riots 
of Turin seemed to be in some measure attributable to the want 
of precaution taken by the Government then in being; but both 
Ministries were equally pledged to support the Convention. 
Accordingly, when the Parliament met towards the end of October, 
there was a prevalent disposition in both Chambers to accept an 
arrangement the benefits of which were undoubted, while it was 
far from obvious that the price to be paid for them was not in 
itself an advantage to Italy. The prudent willingness of -di 
sionate politicians to make the best of a which it was 

ractically impossible to reject was, on the whole, strengthened 

y an interchange of notes with the French Government in which 
Italian diplomacy succeeded in getting the last word, and in 
reserving to itself entire liberty of future action. A yet more 
effectual answer was given to the French Minister by the speech 
with which General Cialdini terminated the discussion in the 
That speech was once demonstration of 

e military and political expedien ing to Florence, and a 
able enemy and her equally formidable friend and patron ; and it 
had the effect. of converting what had been —are as an un- 
welcome necessity into an act of high public policy and national 
self-assertion. It is to be 
difficulties of Italy are still very far from being solved. It is to 
this _— that the solicitude of her wall-wichees is at present 
chiefly directed. 


The Opposition in France has shown greater strength this 
than it has ever shown before. At the very beginning of the 
ear, there were signs of such determined ye that the 
mperor thought it worth while to complain, in his reply to the 
felicitations of the diplomatic body, that men who recent 
escaped shipwreck would insist blindly on facing new dangers an 
conjuring up new storms; and the elections at Strasburg and 
other large provincial towns, which immediately followed, showed 
that those who longed to face new storms were not contemptible 
either in power or numbers. The leaders of the Opposition 
were not, however, fortunate in their subjects of attack. They 
inveighed against the Mexican expedition, and M. Thiers wittily 
asked whether France thought it n to kill the Mexicans 
in order to ascertain their wishes, just as the Roman augurs ‘used 
to learn the future by inspecting the entrails of their victims. 
But the Mexican expedition has succeeded by succeeding. France 
has occupied the country, map cified it, and has given it the 
prospect of a brilliant future. e Emperor Maximilian has 
Pag a fortunate choice, and has, since his arrival in May, 
one his utmost to conciliate and animate his new subjects. The 
direct gain of France is, indeed, not obvious, for, at the very best, 
the bare expenses of the expedition will be only repaid more or less 
completely, while many French lives have been lost. But the 
Emperor Napoleon has had the credit of ing & new country of 
boundless resources to enterprise, and his subjects, if they 
have the capital and the energy — may avail themselves 
of the golden opportunity. . Thiers also, on behalf of the 
oo attacked the Budget and the whole financial system 
of the Empire. He easily showed that, by means of extra- 
ordinary, supplementary, and rectificative Budgets, demands were 
made on France which could never be calculated beforehand, and 
were never thoroughly understood. But he owned that the army 
was the chief expense, and, as he approved of the maintenance of a 
very large army, his criticisms fell comparatively harmless. The 
Government was determined to show that, in one sense, all 
criticism must fall harmless, for it is the sole master and 
authority in France; and its rude and harsh treatment of a man 
politically and socially so important as M. Garnier Pagés acted 
as @ very significant warning to its opponents. Later in the year, 
the Duke of Persigny explained that even acts like the invasion 
of M. Garnier Pagés’ house, and the prosecution of Liberal poli- 
ticians for the offence of promoting the election of Liberal candi- 
dates, were not inconsistent with the most absolute freedom 
of government, that liberty already reigned in France, and that 
the edifice had been crowned. The Ex-Minister has more 
recently appeared inclined to reconsider his unqualified eulogy on 
“the Founder of Liberty in France,” and has even hinted at the 
necessity of modifying the existing law of the press; but his 
momentary lapse into Liberalism was promptly rebuked by the 
highest authority, and may be pronounced curious rather than 
important. The result of the trial of the Thirteen, which establishes 
the doctrine that the working of universal suffrage is a close 
Government monopoly, has tested, with apparent success, the 
indifference of French public opinion to the most elementary 
securities for constitutional freedom; and even M. Haussmann’s 
daring speculations on the inherent unfitness of Parisians for a 
share in representative institutions have not conspicuously dis- 
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turbed the national equanimity. For the present, France seems | nothing but: the capture of .a quaytity.of booty. Nor was 
tion, and the year closes in the midst of an ostensibly perfect | ing of August. For some: ‘time, Grant's army was heard 
uillity. little-of until an attempt was made to carry by 
A few words despatch the history of the smaller or less ee ae eee eee But against 
important States of Europe. Among these Russia may, for the | the repulse which he then sustained Grant had, ina few days, 
ion of a portion of the, Weldon Railway. As 


moment, be reckoned, as the sacrifices imposed on her--by the 
Crimean war, with the difficulties attending the emancipation of the 
serfs and the Polish rebellion, have for a time crippled her forees, 
and compelled her, in Europe at least, to devote her whole 
attention to her home affairs. In Asia, however, she has been 
steadily pursuing “ her manifest destiny,” and the facilities for ex- 
tended conquest obtained by the final subjugation of the Caucasus 
have been successfully improved in the acquisition of Khokand. 
Spain has gone through a change of Ministry, which appears 
to have owed its origin to the determination of the Queen 
to gratify her private wishes by the recall of her mother, and to 
give her people a new chance of wealth by attempting some 
compromise with their foreign creditors. The Narvaez Administra- 
tion, despite the unfavourable antecedents and reactionary tenden- 
cies of its leading members, so far claims the good wishes of the 
friends of peace that it is known to be opposed to the —_ 
schemes of conquests which have latterly stirred the ambition bo 

of the Court and the nation. If the present Spanish Ministers, 
notwithstanding the eppentice of the Queen, are determined to 
relinquish an unprofitable conflict in San Domingo, and to desist 
from an unprovoked attack on Peru, it becomes comparatively im- 
inaterial that the little Prince of Asturias is prematurely learning 
his drill with the view of coming out as a “great captain.” The 
same prudential considerations which deter Spanish statesmen from 
wild projects of colonial re-conquest will perhaps also disincline 
them to undertake rash wars nearer home. Greece goes on in her 
chronic state of confusion, bankruptcy, and anarchy. A Qonstitution 
has been voted, but something more than Constitutions is needed 
to bring order out of a social and political chaos. Sweden end 
Denmark have been confirmed in their fidelity to an English alliance 
by the well-timed and most, successful visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales; and Wurtemburg and Bavaria, under their new 
Kings, promise to pursue the unambitious career in which their 
late monarchs guided them so respectably. In Hesse-Caasel, 
the chronic quarrel between the Elector and his subjects has once 
more become acute, and the unfortunate people of the little 
principality are chafing more meter than ever under a 
teasing and insolent despotism. Belgium, a great combat 
of political principles has been waged, in which, happily, the 
Liberals have been successful, and the Ultramontane party is 
reduced for the present to silence and comparative impotence. 
In Turkey, all continues in its normal condition. A great financial 
reform is going to begin, and the Sultan wants a new loan. The 
Christians are going to be protected, and this is not all empty 
talk, for the Government does really protect Christian converts by 
locking them up in prison. On the principle that “happy is the 


country which no history,” it may be considered matter for 
co ulation that the expiring year has contributed next to 
nothing to the annals of the inevitable Eastern question. One of 


the latest occurrences of the year is the promulgation of a Papal 
encyclical letter, denouncing freedom of conscience and of 
worship, progress, Liberalism, the “usurpations” of the civil 
power, and modern civilization in general, with even more than 
the usual vituperative vehemence characteristic of Pontifical 
utterances. There is “ene * no immediate prospect of the recon- 
ciliation of Rome either to Italy or to European opinion. 

The unhappy civil war which desolates what were once the 
United States still continues with unabated fury. At the 
beginning of 1864, the Confederates held, and were protectin; 
in every direction, the road to Richmond, and everything h 
been quiet there since the retreat of Lee after the battle of 
Gettysburg. Inthe West, the Federals, as the result of the opera- 
tions whi a with the battle of Murfreesborough and ended 
with the second battle of Chickamauga, had gained Chattanooga 
and the line of the Tennessee River, securing the possession of the 
whole State of Tennessee. The control of the Mississippi was 
supposed to have been secured by the captures of Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson. In the beginning of May, the campaign opened 
in Virginia, and the Federals p to attack ‘Richmond 
from three quarters at once. Sigel was to advance up the She- 
nandoah Valley, Butler was to advance along the James River, 
and the main army was to attack Lee in front, and drive him back 
step by step to Richmond. —_ was soon disposed of by Breck- 
inridge, and Butler was held in check by the able defensive 
operations of Beauregard. The whole interest of the war was for 
a time concentrated on the advance of Grant. ing almost the 
whole month of May he poured out blood like water. He attacked 
Lee and was beaten, again attacked Lee and was again beaten, 
and while his tenacity was rewarded by the incessant prolonga- 
tion of the contest he never could do more than make Lee retire 
in excellent order from one strong position to another. Finding 


that he could make no es by this advance from the north, | 


Grant gradually brought his army round, first to the and then 
to the south-east of ‘Hichmond, and his operations me longer 


directed 

This town, which was nearly taken by a coup de main on the 
first arrival of the Federal forces, was occupied by Lee in 
strength ; and Grant, on the 1oth of June, assaulted it without 
success, and with heavy loss of life. Early in July, the Confederates, 
under Ewell, invaded Maryland, but the movement ended. in 


against Richmond immediately, but against Petersburg. | 


this is one of the two main channels by which Richmond is 
supplied, Lee thought it worth while to fight hard for the 
sion of the line, but his attack was unsuccessful ; and about the 


same time, Early, who had..been ing in the 

Valley, was d by Sheridan, ani to retire, 7 

the advantage gained was not great 
in 


of the year, the Virginia, have 
armies of Grant Lee have done little more than hold each 
other in check. The ill success of the attempt against. Richmond 


by the Federals under Sherman. 
They advanced early in the spring from Chattan and gradually 
drove back Johnston, who commanded the C — not 
having to encounter much fighting, but overbearing their enemy b: 
sheer weight of numbers skilfully ay until at last they 
within eight miles of Atlanta. The Confederates, however, de- 
termined that Atlanta should not be lost without a serious effort 
to drive Sherman back. It was decided to take the offensive, and 
Hood replaced Johnston, who was supposed to have disheartened 
his troops by the successive retreats he had found himself obliged 
to make. Hood, immediately on assuming the command, tried the 
chances of battle. He three times attacked Sherman, but without 
being ake to shake him from his position, and when Sherman 
moved round to the south and occupied a position on the line 
between Atlanta and Macon, Hood had no choice but to abandon 
Atlanta, then regarded as one: of the izes of the 
war, both on account of its position and of the with 
le of Georgia to its ce, by i e safety 
thee State oo on the safety of Atlanta. Although, how- 
ever, Hood did ving this i iti 


advantages gained in 


not succeed in sa\ important 

from capture, he contrived om it mar se to the invaders 
by turning their right wing and threatening their communications. 
With his line eat menaced. by the Confederates, Sherman 
had no choice but to relinquish his prize, and either to fight his 
way back or to push into the interior of Georgia and seek a new 
support of a Federal naval force. He selected the bolder course, 
and in the second week of November broke up from Atlanta, 
casting himself loose from his original communications, and, with 
a force of some 50,000 men, commenced the daring enterprise 
of a march of 300 miles a difficult, and hostile country. 
The result appears to have justified a determination which. success 
alone could have redeemed from the charge of rashness.. There 
seems to be now no doubt that Sherman has ished his main 
object of reaching the coast in fighting order, placing himself 
in communication with the Federal fleet; and it is reported that 
he has even succeeded in effecting the capture of Savannah with 
11,000 prisoners. Should this rumour be confirmed, he will be 
justly entitled to the credit of having performed one of the most 
brilliant exploits of the war. While Sherman was advancing into 
Georgia, Hood carried his i into Tennessee, occupied 
much of the ground con 


followed by severe disasters. He has been driven by General 
Thomas from his entrenched position on the river with heavy loss, 
and his retreating force is stated to have been routed. In other 
gata, the result of the year’s fighting has been less unfavour- 
le to the Confederates, who. have in many places recovered, 
more or less completely, previously lost. They have re- 
occupied whole of Texas, the greater part of Western 
Louisiana, all Arkansas except a few fortified ports, and nearly all 
the State of Mississippi. One considerable naval success achieved 
by the Federals early in the autumn was not followed by the con- 
sequences which sanguine Northerners anticipated. Admiral 
F + took the forts which commanded the entrance into 
Mobile Bay, and destroyed the Confederate iron-clad ram Ten- 
nessee by incessant activity with which he attacked her on all 
sides with a flotilla of wooden ships: These successes, however, 
did not give him the command of the defences of yo | 
though they closed Mobile against blockade-runners, and. crush 
the hopes which the Confederates were drawing from their spirited 
efforts to start an iron-clad fleet. : 

The — of Atlanta, and the achievements of the Federal 
fleet at Mobile, exercised great influence over the Presidential 
contest, and materially contributed to secure to Mr. Lincoln 
a renewed term of power. There was a brief interval during 
which the expectations of the friends of peace, both in Europe 
and America, were raised higher than at any previous period 
since the beginning of the war, and it is possible that, had 
any important Federal reverse been sustained at the most critical 
ay the electoral struggle, the issue might have been different. 

he Chicago Convention was, however, t immediately fol- 
lowed by events flattering to Northern feeling ; and the cause of 
the Democratic party, already hopeless, was irretrievably 
lost when a candidate nominated in the interests of peace,accepted 
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the nomination as an uncompromising champion of the Union at 
any ae Mr. Lincoln was returned by a majority which showed 
that he might well have di with the illegitimate means 
which, in Tennessee and elsewhere, were freely employed to secure 
his success, 

Englishmen have a no reason to regret this result. All 
experience shows that the chances of a good understanding 
between this country and the United States are improved when 
the American Government is ones from the temptation to 
court popularity by insulting foreign Powers; and the re-elected 
President’s gy to Congress, unlike the rude and intemperate 
utterances of Mr. Seward and other official persons, is agreeably 
devoid of menace or affront to England. It is at no time easy 
to maintain pleasant relations with the Washington Cabinet, but, 
at any rate, we have the consolation of reflecting that we have 
doue everything in our power to preserve a rigid neutrality 
towards the contending Powers. Although the case against the 
Alexandra broke down on a technical onl irrelevant point, and 
although the legal evidence against the owners of the steam-rams 
was not sufficient to warrant the Government in proceeding with 
the case, yet the general effect intended was produced, and prac- 
tically a. stop was put to the sending forth from British ports 
of such vessels as the Alubama. All Englishmen admired the 
gallantry, and many regretted the ill-success, of Captain Semmes, 
in his encounter with the Kearsarye, but every one alive to the 
dangers threatening English commerce in time of war was anxious 
that he should not find another Alabama in English waters. The 
Conservative party, who at first seemed inclined to take issue with 
the Government on the seizure of the steam-rams, were seasonably 
reminded by Mr. Baring that it was more important that eur com- 
merce should be safe than that the Ministry should be beaten. Some 
very nice points of international law were started by the detention 
of the Tuscaloosa, and the instructions issued by the Home Govern- 
ment on the subject to the colonial authorities. But as the 
Tuscaloosa had been released before criticism could be applied at 
home, and as no great harm had been done, the affair quickly 
sank into oblivion; and as, about the same time, the Federal 
Government complied with our demand in the case of the Savon, 
and brought to trial the officer accused of murder, the English 
public the satisfaction of thinking that all our efforts were not 
made to the prejudice of the weaker side. The depredations of 
the Florida on Northern shipping have been brought to a close in 
a manner infinitely discreditable to the American Government, 
but the “accident” which has precluded the Washington Ca- 
binet from rendering to Brazil the only adequate reparation for 
4 piratical outrage can hardly become a vans in international 
law, and does not call for diplomatic notice or remonstrance. A 
new and apparently very serious ground of dispute has arisen 
out of the case of the St. Alban’s “raiders,” in which the 
Americans seem to have better cause than usual for irritation, 
though the om of their press and their orators, and the out- 
rageous threats of their military authorities, are totally unjustifiable. 
The discharge of the prisoners by the Montreal Court on account 
of a technical flaw in the warrant for their apprehension is un- 
a an untoward occurrence, ially if there is reason 
or the belief that other marauding expeditions are being organized 
on Canadian soil ; and it is not surprising that it has produced a 
dangerous excitement throughout the frontier States. It is to be 
hoped that the conduct of the Colonial Government will promptly 
remove all legitimate ground of offence, and leave our republican 
neighbours neither temptation nor pretext for acts which it would 
be necessary for this country to resent. It is certain that Canada 
must not be suffered, through any act or default on our side, to 
be made a base of operations against a le with whom we are 
at peace, and it is the bounden duty of the Imperial and Colonial 
Governments to adopt whatever measures may be requisite to 
secure the honourable disc of the duties of neutrality and 

neighbourhood. General Dix’s insolent menace of violating 
ritish territory will probably remain a dead letter; but it is 
impossible to —< misgivings as to what may be the future 
relations of the Colonies to the United States after the approach- 
ing termination of the mutually beneficial arrangement which has 
for half a century closed the t Lakes to the naval armaments 
of either Power. The intention of the Washington Government 
to establish a maritime force on waters hitherto neutral is one of 
the least satisfactory omens which the expiring year leaves to its 
successor. 

If the affairs of the far West engage our more assiduous atten- 
tion, the affairs of the far East have a more pressing interest for 
us. It is indeed very seldom that England is much excited about 
anything in India or China, Either we must have a war to 
arouse us—and then we feel a natural solicitude for the glory of 
our arms’ and the safety of our troops—or else something may 
happen in those remote parts which offers an excuse for a Parlia- 
mentary struggle at home. Early in the year, it seemed as if the 
the from the of sources was to be 
inspi e reported burning of Kagosima. r. Buxton 
ongully seized what seemed to “4 an admirable opportunity for 
the triumph of a philanthropist and an independent member. 
But the difficulty of proving his facts overpowered him, and the 
Government speakers were able to prove, or assert, that Kagosima 
deserved its fate, and was really burnt as little as possible. 
Some enthusiastic ers even hazarded the statement that 
Orientals do not much mind having their houses burnt over their 
heads. Less ase ee felt a more legitimate satisfac- 
tion when it was ulti y ined that the damage inflicted 


on & non-combatant population had been enormously exaggerated 
ps clamour, and that it was an unavoidable incident of a justifi- 
able warlike operation. The subsequent success, at a very moderate 
cost of life and money, of Admiral Kuper’s measures for opening 
the straits of Simonosaki, and inflicting merited punishment on the 
Prince of Nagato—an unfortunately rare instance of a judiciously 
managed little war—is scarcely a subject out of which politicians 
will hope to make philanthropic capital. All attempts to make 
out a successful case against the Government for the part it has 
taken in Chinese matters also broke down, and neither Mr. 
Liddell nor Mr. Cobden succeeded in convincing the House 
that we were doing more than the interests of British com- 
merce warranted. ‘The maintenance of the Imperial authorit 
seems to offer the best chance of order and tranquillity, an 
we are therefore entitled to rejoice that the arms of the Govern- 
ment against the Tene have been successful, and that this 
success is in no sm egree attributable to a British officer, 
more especially as further inquiry, and a perception of the best 
interests of the silk trade, have instilled a conviction that the 
Taepings are not so much Protestant patriots as godless rob- 
bers. At the same time, we are not sorry that the services of 
that ea: oma. officer, Captain Osborne, are at the disposal of his 
country whenever the Admiralty grows tired of keeping the Royal 
Sovereign inactive. Of India, which is to us so much more 
important than all the rest of the East, there is little to say, for 
all has been tranquil there and all has gone well. Sir John 
Lawrence has spent his first year of office in the energetic prose- 
cution of those minor reforms which his great local knowledge 
and his unsparing activity enable him to out with great 
success, but which do not much en ublic attention; while 
the brilliant pageant of the Lahore Durbar as signally attested the 
moral as well as material ascendency of England and her 
ee over subject and allied native princes. The 
exceptional prosperity which India is now enjoying through the 
failure of the American cotton supply enabled Sir Charles 
Trevelyan to announce a very satisfactory re oad, and the desire 
to maintain this financial prosperity offers the guarantee that 
it will not be lightly imperilled by unnecessary military enter- 
prises. It may be hoped that the early success of the expedition 
which it has unfortunately been found requisite to send into 
Bhootan will remove the misgivings with which experience has 
taught us to regard all these little frontier wars. , 

It is our painful duty to be always killing barbarians in some 

of the world, and we often kill them without being aware of 

it. The English public was astonished and shocked to find that a 
certain ase Pyne had involved us in an a opr 
war, and that, owing to mismanagement, the lives of man 
British soldiers on the fatal 
shores of Western Africa. The Meori war has proved a much 
worse business, and at home we are equally sorry for the Maoris and 
for our own troops. The natives have, indeed, no chance in the 
long run, but the disaster at Gate Pa Sao that the struggle 
might be protracted and expensive. The submission of a por- 
tion of the chiefs at Tauranga was received with a general satis- 
faction which subsequent occurrences have unfortunately rudely 
disturbed. The folly of the arrangement by which a couple of 
colonial attorneys, who happen to be what are called heads of the 
Ministry in those parts, can involve the Mother-country in a war, 
and even interfere in the seaenes of our military operations, 
has been so forcibly illustrated by this contest that some revision 
of our relations with the colonies has become only a question of 
time. The position taken up by the authorities of Victoria, 
who, in order to punish Eng. for exercising the right of 
transportation to West Australia, entered on negotiations with 
the adjacent colonies for the formation of a common system of 
annoying and insulting the Home Government, has given a further 
impulse to English public opinion in asking for some new basis of 
our colonial system. Among other incidents contributing in various 
ways to raise the same general question, we may name the ship- 
ment, by certain colonial patriots, of a cargo of expiree convicts for 
the avowed purpose of insulting and injuring England, the outbreak 
of an angry intercolonial quarrel between Victoria and New South 
Wales, and the growth of an agitation in our principal Australian 
dependencies for the imposition of prohibitory duties on British 
manufactures. In another quarter, however, the colonial annals of 
the year afford a far more ble subject of contemplation. 
The delay of the British North American provinces to arm 
themselves, in the face of the aggressive recklessness of the 
neighbouring democracy, had forced on us a perception 
of the danger to which the defence of our scattered colonies 
would ex us in time of war; but the inhabitants of 
those provinces seem at length to have fairly awoke to the 
necessity of doing something for themselves, and have wisel 
begun by setting on foot a Federation which will concentrate 
their strength. The remarkable rorenee with which the project 
has been accepted by communities hitherto divided by local 
jealousies, and the ss with which the idea of a Federal 
Union has matured itself into a definite plan, show how well suited 
it is to the wants and condition of the colonies. In adjusting the 
details of the scheme, the provincial delegates appear to have had 
clearly present to their minds the weak points which experience 
has disclosed in the working of the United States’ Constitution, 
and there is reason to hope that the British North American 
Federation will prove a successful solution of a difficult political 
problem. ‘The first effect of this re-organization of the six 
provinces will probably be to lead to a more satisfactory division 
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of burdens between the colonists and the Mother-country, and thus 
to draw closer the ties of ag and good-will which unite 
us and them. Its remoter results will be no less valuable, if it 

repares the way for the eventual assumption, without any abrupt 
or violent change, of the full powers and responsibilities of 
national existence by communities already numbering a collective 
population of four millions. 

At home, the great Parliamentary event of the year was the 
debate and division on Mr. Disraeli’s motion. Now that the ex- 
citement of the struggle is long past, the opinion remains which 
then guided the country, and which was expressed by several inde- 

ndent members, that Lord Russell had managed the Schleswig- 

olstein business very badly, but that the nation would lose 
by Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet going out of office; and there 
was an absurdity in the notion that a party which offered Lord 
Malmesbury as its Foreign Secretary should come into office 
because foreign affairs had been mismanaged. No measure of any 
t importance was passed, although Mr. Gladstone’s Annuities 
Bit may prove useful to the working-classes, and Mr. Bass’s 
Bill against street music is an acceptable attempt to abate a 
not inconsiderable nuisance. The Budget satisfied every one by 
reducing the sugar duties and the Income-tax, and some serious 
steps were taken to diminish the immense waste of money and time 
involved in the cumbrous machinery by which railway projects 
receive the scrutiny of Parliament. An attempt was made to im- 
prove our penal system by increasing the severity with which old 
offenders are to be treated, while, on the other hand, the importu- 
nity of philanthropists awe the appointment of a Com- 
mission to consider whether capital punishment ought to 
be continued. In the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act, a 
new machinery has been created for the better relief of ~the 
casual poor of London, the working of which will be best 
tested tr he experience of a severe winter. Men, and not 
measures, however, lent the chief interest to the Session. The 
eaking in the Schleswig-Holstein debate showed that ish 
arliamentary oratory has not in the least declined. Two of the 
minor members of the Government afforded the House of Commons 
that amusement in which it finds such a keen and cruel pleasure. 
Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Lowe were well and successfully baited, 
and their adversaries had the satisfaction of driving two very able 
men out of the public service. This would have been a matter of 
more regret if it had not happened that Mr. Lowe was occupyin 
the office best calculated to call out all his faults and conceal all 
his merits. Mr. Gladstone also twice astonished the House, and 
the House is always excited when Mr. Gladstone astonishes it. 
In the earlier part of the Session, he permitted so obscure a 
member as Mr. Sheridan to fix a personal — on him, and 
to put him conspicuously in the wrong. a later occasion, 
he od upon his hearers with the audacious paradox that every 
man ought to have a vote unless some one else could prove that he 
ought not. The world naturally to speculate, not whether 
there would be a new Reform Bill, but whether indiscretions like 
these would suffice to deprive Mr. Gladstone of the future leadership 
of the Liberal . In the autumn, he endeavoured to set 
himself straight by a starring tour through the seats of 
commerce in the North, in which he abstained, on the whole, from 
those perilous eccentricities which periodically alarm his friends 
and gratify his opponents. 

Out of Parliament, we have had the usual chequered play of 
light and shade. The triumphant reception of Garibaldi, which 
no puffing and no management had my showed how eager] 
the British public will pour out its heart in honour of a se 
ity. The ludicrous collapse of the Shakspeare Festival proved 
how closely it will button up its pockets in contempt of a sham. 
Horrors have perhaps come upon us more thickly than they are 
wont. The murder of Mr. Briggs, the Santiago fire, the Canadian 
railway accident, with more recent railway ies nearer 
home, the Erith explosion, and the lamented death of Captain 
Speke, reminded us, in different ways, how awful and how 
sudden are the calamities which man may be called on to undergo. 
Social scandals, likewise, have been more than ordinarily rife, in 
the Divorce Court and elsewhere, and the question has been very 
seriously raised (though not, as yet, satisfactorily answered), how 
long respectable newspapers will persist in outraging decency and 
morality by advertisements and reports directly ministering to the 
vilest of trades and the most depraved of tastes. Whatis called the 
romance of crime — or rather of its pursuit and detection, for the 
crime itself was vulgar enough — has been illustrated in the 
melodramatic circumstances of Miiller’s capture in New York 
harbour, in the singular chain of evidence which ensured a convic- 
tion, and in the final confession made at the very foot of the gallows. 
In the quieter regions of thought and opinion there has been 
a shaking and an upheaving. Even the House of Lords, the home 
of Bishops and an indulgent aristocracy, was scandalised by the 
wanton injustice with which the University of Oxford had repaid 
the services of a Professor who is one of her test ornaments ; 
and, —- the remedy which the Chancellor strove to apply 
deservedly failed, enough was said to make it certain that a more 

effectual remedy will be administered. Mr. Dodson’s Bill for par- 
tially removing the tests exacted at Oxford also failed, partl 

because the Bill imposed a new test and a very bad one, an 

partly because neither the nation nor Parliament sees its way to 
any wide change in religious matters. In spite of the opposition 
of many of its wiser members, the Upper House of Convocation 
pli. a formal condemnation of their old enemy, Essays and 
Reviews, The Bishops could not help hoping that this would operate 


as a return. blow for the judgment of the Privy Council, which 
declared that the two nk volume who had been legally 


attacked had not written anything which would justify on 
from their incumbencies. The ffect of this jeunes choy at first 


much misconceived, and it was only after an interval of some 
months that the clergy generally understood that it is the business 
of the Privy Council to decide, not what. the Church of England 
holds to be true, but what the Church of England has declared to 
be true with such mpoany A that clergymen expressing opinions 
inconsistent with it can be fairly turned out of their livings. 
Bishop Colenso’s re to the Privy Council for relief agai 

the proceedings of the Bishop of Capetown stands over for future 
decision, and will doubtless occupy, in one shape or another, a 
prominent place in the legal and ecclesiastical controversies of the 
coming year, to the deep regret of those who believe that the 
moral influence of the Church is far more likely to be impaired than 
strengthened by litigation on questions of doctrinal cotmoteny. A 
minor interest was excited by the Report on the Public Schools, 
and, in a debate on the subject in the House of Lords, some of the 
more ep le took occasion to utter their opinions on our 
system of ical education. The general result, both of the 

ommission and of the debate, seems to be that there is a 
pre nderance of opinion in favour of making the higher education 
in the main classical, but against encouraging boys of the upper 
classes to ten or twelve years in the nominal study of classical 
authors without acquiring the rudiments of ar. In the 
course of the autumn it was announced by Lord Granville that the 
Government intended to complete our means of information as to 
the education of the country by an investigation into middle-class 
schools ; and accordingly, within the last few days, a Commission 
has been appointed to examine into the condition of all schools not 
included in previous inquiries, and into the application of all 
endowments for educational purposes. 

We have had this year to regret the loss of two statesmen of 
leading official rank. The death of the Duke of Newcastle was not 
unexpected, but, whenit came, it awoke the nation to a general sorrow 
that there should have been lost to it, in the prime of life, a public 
servant so zealous, so candid, and so honest. The Duke long 
outlived the unpopularity which an adverse fate brought on him 
when he was War Minister during the Crimean campaign, and when, 
although he was the only member of his sectign of the Cabinet 
who really supported the war, he had to bear the imputation of 
doing what he could to make it fail. He was an excellent and 
successful Colonial Minister, and during his visit to America 
with the Prince of Wales he displayed a tact, a firmness, and a 
courtesy which won universal Lord Carlisle was not a 
a statesman, and can scarcely be called an able administrator; 

ut he was an eminently popular Irish Viceroy, and had long dis- 
charged, with discretion and good feeling, the ornamental duties of 
the most anomalous of offices. His amiability of temper, his culti- 
vated tastes, and his former Parliamen services to the Liberal 
party, were universally ised as entitling him to the 
and goodwill of his countrymen. In Mr. Spooner we have lost the 
upright rep of an school of 
opinion, and the respectable leader of a once dangerous agitation, 
which he happily lived to see discredited by the folly of pamngie 
and rawer advocates, and abandoned by Ley chiefs as a weapon 
of political warfare. The death of Mr. Smith O’Brien was chiefly 
important from its utter want of importance, for it was satisfactory 
to find that not even Irishmen attached the slightest weight to 
the existence of an amiable and wrong-headed man whom vanity 
had prompted to occupy the post of a national hero. Marshal 
Pelissier ended his days in peace, and, although never a 
great general, he showed himself in early life a very enterprising 
and unsparing leader against the Arabs, and in later life a compe- 
tent conductor of operations on a scale. Literature has had 
or, men of original, vigorous power, and 
with a practised skill in writing. Hawthorne was ae the 
most remarkable writér America has produced, and his art in 
giving a poetical sense of unreality, and yet in sketching minute 
etails with accuracy, produced an eflect which was peculiar to 
his writings and of rare excellence in its way. Landor had a 
width of knowledge, a fierce old-fashioned love of liberty, and a 
terseness and force of expression, which arrested the attention and 
won the admiration of his immediate contemporaries, although he 
lived long enough to see his writings somewhat out of date. 
Political economy misses two of its veterans, in Nassau Senior and 
M‘Culloch, who in other oe pence contributed to win a 
hearing for truths now universally ised. The former pos- 
sessed an acuteness and originality which found exercise in a 
wider of thought than that which satisfied and rewarded the 
ae my 2 industry of the great commercial statistician. Art has 
to lament the removal of Meyerbeer, the founder of a distinct 
and very successful school of operatic composition; of Behnes, 
a a but inadequately appreciated sculptor, whose chief 
wor mg a past generation; of Flandrin, whose frescoes 
claim a high place in the ranks of religious art; of David 
Roberts, the greatest among modern painters of architectural 
interiors; of Dyce, whose unfinished series of frescoes on the walls 
of the Palace of Westminster constitute but one (perhaps not the 
chief) of his titles to fame; and of Leech, the prince of artist- 
humorists. In Dyce the world has lost not only the head of the 
modern school of historical fresco-painting, but an artist of many 
_ and of wide and general culture, a scholarly musician, a 
eeply read ecclesiologist and theologian, a man of science, a critic, 
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and a good writer. Leech is’ best known to his contemporaries 
the wee. illings” in which, twenty 
inexhaustible fertility, — ic pith and point, and unfaili 
geniality, he er than the political 
social life of England ; yet his contributions to Punch but imper- 
fectly represent the breadth and versatility of a genius capable of 
excelling in many ‘walks of the art he loved. The most melan- 
choly item in the-year's obituary we have already incidentally 
mentioned. The casualty which terminated the life of Captain 
Speke, at an age when geographical science had many new services 
to expect from the discoverer of the sources of the Nile, must be 
counted among the most mournful occurrences in the domestic 
annals of 1864. 


SYMPATHY. 

qr is one of those qualities in human character 

which generally come in for a good deal more than their fair 
share of , and we shall not wonder that this is the case if 
we bear in mind the extreme attractiveness of a disposition in 
which it is markedly dev . It is available on many oeca- 
sions when simple kindness has scarcely any room to show itself. 
A friend may be ready to dovus a substantial service whenever an 

unity offers, but the circumstances of ordinary life are too 
trivial to furnish him with the occasion for which he is waiting. 
Half our successes and half our failures are only momentary ; 
they leave no lasting results, they have no appreciable influence 
on our ultimate fortunes. But they seem important to us at the 
light that we do. maybe v iends, and yet not 
able to stand such a teat as this. man bent 
on gaining some one special object will have half a dozen subordinate 
enterprises in view at the same'time. In some ined way 
they are all to help him in the pursuit of his principal end, and 
they have for the moment a derivative importance from that 
circumstance.. He'wants to write such a letter, to send such a 
message, to go to such a place, to meet such a and he is 
apt to expect every one to share his excitement, to be depressed 
with him at each small failure, to be exalted with him at each 
small suceess. But a sensible , who is able to look at 
things coolly, sees that in reality there is nothing to come of all 
this planni and therefore, without being at all the less zealous 


and ; they are quite willin 
to take all that at Certainly 
thie quick ready feeling, which comes out at the very first call, and 
to answer every demand, has a peculiar charm 
of its own; it is very t to feel that one is being 
pathized with. But is it anything more than an agree- 
able sensation? Does it imply. any lasting and trustworthy 
sentiment on the part of the person who bestows it? Can you 
trust it, to use a vulgar’ expression, any further than you 
ean see itP Before we can give an answer to these questions, 
we must go a little deeper into the nature and origin of the 
emotion the value of which we are trying to gauge. 

It is avery common mistake to the 
in the light of a natural if not inevitable development of kindness 
of heart, conferring indeed an additional charm on an affectionate 
disposition, but not differing from it in kind, and me a | 
in all of its existence. i 
extent thi eory may accepted as true. pathy does 
imply a certain capacity of affection ; affection is eae accom- 
panied by a certain capacity of sympathy. But, notwithstanding 

is, the two faculties are y distinct. They are the products 
of different parts of the mind. Kindness, affection, tenderness, 
or whatever else we choose to call the disposition to love, not only 
our nei in general, but some one or more of our neighbours in 

i y from the moral and sensitive side of our nature ; 
and it will not oftitself give the power of penetrating into another 
mind, and of putting ourselves, by a species of instinct, into an 
attitude of exact ence with the feelings we see to exist 
there. Thiscan only be effected by means of an intellectual act, and 
this act can be a We may enter into 
the feelings of another person either by calling to mind what: our 
own feelings have been under circumstances similar to his, or by 
conceiving his feelings with so much vividness as to make them 
for the time being our own. We may: | am is to say, 
either the memory or the imagination. For this purpose, how- 
ever, the memory is a very inadequate auxiliary. Probably no 
two ever i ly the same sorrows or pre- 
cisely the same joys. In the imagination, on the other hand, we 
find a superabundance of the power which we need. To the faculty 
which can restore the and ‘anticipate the future, the task of 

izing the present but few difficulties. By its agency the 
note struck on the chords of another mind is exactly reproduced 
on our own. We see with our friend’s eyes and hear with his 
ears; we think his thoughts and experience his emotions. 

Werhave thus obtained a sufficiently distinct notion of what 
sympathy really means, and we shall now be in —_—_- to deter- 
mine how far it does, in truth, deserve all the pretty things 
which have been said about it. If sympathy is a product of 
the imagination, a character in which it is exceptionally con- 
spicuous will probably be a character in which the imaginative 


tes over the Now: the special 
unction of the imagination, acting in thi city, is to ce 
the feelings of with whom it 
the mind of a friend a looking-glass in which a man see the 
counte: of his own features. Bft the reflection in the mirror 
lasts only so long as you stand before it, and if another take your 
place it will be as true to the new comer as it formerly was to'you. 
And the purely sympathetic tem t is liable to a similar 
change. The one trial which it cannot outlive is separation. That 


favour when you were r will act i ou 


their due. So long as he was with you: he had -_ your story 
er side, and 

he-finds that the facts are too strongforhim. It gives him no little 
=e to have to reconstruct his whole theory of your character, 
ut his estimate of you was founded on a mistake, and honesty 
demands that he should revise it in accordance with his clearer 


wer of thy, which is popularly con- 
po sympathy, imical 


crimes. 
In the next even ing this danger could be guarded 


rather hard measure at the-hands of their former intimates. It 
is not always fair to leave the interpretation of promises to the 
to whom they are made, and in this case it may be 
perhaps, on behalf of the defaulters, that they never intended their 
assurances to convey more than a fractional part of the monming 
they have been understood to bear. The warm interest whi 
pm persons display in the affairs of their friend for the time 
being, the ae wishes for his success, the little enthusiasms 
on his behalf, the pretty speeches, the confidential glances, 
the intelligent pressure of the 
simply false, they are not even si 
rather a species of paper currency, a sentimental variety of 
greenback, which carries a nominal value, but is néver intended 
to be exchanged for anything more substantial. If you accept 
it, you do so at your own risk. It is subject to no Bank Charter 
Act; there is no law to compel those who issue it to keep 
a reserve of sterling metal to answer the demands which vig a 
made on them. And, further, though sympathy of this ki 
is perfectly compatible with real coldness of focling, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that it implies it in all cases because it 
has been proved to imply it insome. The imaginative element 
in the character may simply overbalance the emotional, and it 
may accompany a sincere affection towards some sayy while 
towards others it may unconsciously simulate it. the former 
| ease, the imagination does its proper work. There is a basis of 
_ real feeling for it to rest on, and it is only employed in bringi 
| this substratum into greater prominenée, and investing it wi 
additional warmth. In the latter case, this foundation is wanting, 
and the consequences are such as we have described. 
Here, then, we have the key to the distinction between the cha- 
racters in which sympathy stands by itself, and those in which it is 
| always found in conjunction with a deeper feeling. In the one 
class, the imagination is under no moral control. The instinctive 
| and momentary impulse to make themselves pleasant to the people 
_ they are with, is never questioned and never resisted. There is 
| sucha disposition. ‘She had,” he says, speaking e heroine, 
seemed ” (and ly was) “ tly t always 
made her for fancy that there existed 


some secret thy between them of which the world in 

8 there is a kind of flirtation which is common to friendship 
love. In the other.class of characters, the imagination may 

be present in fully equal strength, but it is never suffered to act 

alone, or to raise any expectations which it is not certain to fulfil. 


and—all these are not 
y unmeaning. They are 


| 
> 

| same power OI imagination which enabled your inien enter 80 
—— completely into your feelings may stand him in just as good stead 
ae | with the next person whom he comes across. Very often, of 

— © course, no harm follows from this. You pass out of your friend’s 
i == thoughts for the —— you come into them again when 
e Ht he next meets you. t if, unfortunately, he has spent this 
interval in the society of People who think ill of you he 
= is almost certain to -have employed it in learning to think 
eS. | ill of you also. The very influence which acted in your 
to reflect the spirit of those around him; he cannot hold out 
against | 
—s course this 18 not the explanation which he give to himself 0: 
the change. He will rather plume himself on the serene im- 
specs : iality of his temper, and on his readiness to give all ies 
| 
seis as 1] lights. He lays no claim to infallibility, but still he feels bound 
- to follow the dictates of his own judgment; and, by a singular 
: 4 coincidence, his own judgment turns. out to be only an equivalent 
at ee for the bitterest prejudices of the people to whom he has, 
ee unconsciously, been listening. Under certain circumstanc 
therefore,’ this very 
<-— sidered as the sures 
ee - to its continuance. the place, rom such a temperament 
as this, justice is the last thing to be expected. Your friend is so 
eo anxious to justify to his own conscience the change which he is 
conscious of having undergone, that-he will be certain not only to 
3 i he is philosophically indifferent to the precise result of all these . 
if secondary schemes. It is here that sympathetic characters appear ‘ 
¢ of to so much advantage. They do not trouble themselves with nice | our friends did us only.justice. Poor humanity requires something 
: more. than its bare legal rights. “ On demanderait aux indifférents 
go ee de la justice, et 4 ceux qui nous-sont chers des illusions.” 

4 And yet it must be admitied, by way of set-off, that the 

: characters of which we are speaking do sometimes come in for 
: 
= 
; 

i] 

| 
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Their sympathy and their affection are exactly co-extensive with 
one. another; and the former, instead of being proffered without 
stint and without thought, and indulged in with no sensé of 
responsibility, is always kept within due bounds, and only 
employed to minister to the latter. The dispositions in 
which the faculty of sympathy is exceptionally and exclusively 

inent are more winning on more popular, less critical in their 
judgments and less exclusive in their tastes, more successful in 

ing new acquaintances, and credited by most people with 
greater warmth and exaltation of sentiment. Those in which 
sympathy occupies only a co-ordinate place, and acts only as an 

iary force, will often be called cold, because they are wu in 
the display of their emotions, and unenthusiastic, because they 
count the cost of making friends. But, within the circle of the 
friends whom they have made, they are appreciated at their true 
value, and they meet with their appropriate reward in the creation 
of that sense of security and repose which is at once the condition 
and the result of the highest forms of human affection. 


THE THEOLOGY OF DANCING. 


T is the fashion with a considerable section of what is called 
the religious world to turn particular amusements to a very 
useful purpose. It is rightly considered that the denunciations of 
worldlinéss so frequently met with in Scripture might become ex- 
tremely inconvenient if carer to the business of life, They might 
be understood, for example, to forbid an undue estimation of wealth 
or position, an exaggerated deference to the opinion of the people 
around you, a too absorbing devotion to money-getting, or an 
inclination to treat the requirements of the mind and intellect as 
subordinate to those of the pocket. It is quite obvious that this 
kind of interpretation would be extremely embarrassing to a great 
number of eminently religious characters who happen at the same 
time to be bankers, merchants, or mothers with marriageable 
daughters; and, in order to combine a proper amount of reverence 
for the letter of the Bible with the necessary deviations from its 
spirit, it has been agreed to interpret all the texts in question as 
exclusively directed against dancing and going to the play. Taken 
together, these two vices form a complete and most convenient 
scapegoat. If you can but abstain from these, your reputation as an 
Evangelical Christian will henceforth be placed beyond the 
reach of question. Provided only that you are sufficiently strict 
and censorious about amusements, you may be as worldly- 
minded as you like in every other ae of life. Still there 
Se ee octrine causes a great deal 
of discomfort. They believe, after a fashion, in the religious 
theory which it symbolizes, and they do not like to run directly 
counter to it in ice. They are a kind of proselytes of the 
gate, and though they may fall somewhat short of the approved 
isaical standard, they can hardly be happy while they are 
oing so. It is not the theatrical half of the prohibition which 
gives them most trouble. To go to the play must always be some- 
ing of an undertaking; it requires a ee ae 
ment beforehand, and you cannot well entrapped into it 
without your own knowledge. A masterly inaction may 
be said to be all that if required to keep anybody out 
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of the theatre. But with dancing the case is different, and the | 
force of this distinction is felt most keenly just about Christmas. | 
The cold of winter and the associations of the season are apt to | 
infuse a troublesome gg@ivity into the lower limbs of many a 
Christian family, and”When this disposition asserts itself at | 
night, and in mixed society, it has a most inconvenient tend 
to take the shape of the forbidden exercise. Sometimes there is 
an attempt to evade the danger by the substitution of Christmas | 
games; and romping of the most pronounced kind is occasionally 
winked at, in the hope of its proving a popular substitute. But 
usually these compromises are a failure; dancing somehow crops | 
up just where it is least expected, and the only way of preserving 
appearances is to exaggerate the youthfulness of the parties into 
which it forces its way. Mothers and aunts will suddenly assume, 
for this night only, an antique and almost rustic air, and speak as 
if their whole object in tay society were to “see the young | 
people enjoy themselves.” en there are children in the family, | 
the entertainment may be supposed, by a pious fiction, to be given - 
only for their amusement; and we know of one instance in 
which: a nephew and niece, who were pretty much regarded as 
grown up all the rest of the year, regularly returned to a state of 
infancy about Christmas, in order to play the part of host and 
hostess at a so-called children’s party. 
To all who are thus troubled in mind we recommend a remark-— 
able little tract we have lately met with, entitled Dancing. a 
Delightful and Scriptural Pleasure. Hitherto, it appears, all the 
advocates of this ime have been in the wrong. They have 
only argued in favour of the lawfulness of dancing, 
they ought rather to have enlarged upon the obligation of it. 
They have thought it enough to say that it is a perfectly innocent 
amusement, instead of claiming for it, as they might have done, | 
the merit of leading the mind by the shortest possible route to | 
the contemplation of future bliss. As to the first of these points, | 
we really do not see how any ane who accepts the Bible, in its 
literal ification, as the sole rule of life, can stand up against — 
the writer's: conclusion, fortified by an array of texts, that | 
ing “was used by the Jews of both sexes, young and 
old ; and that, though some may fritter away these passages, 
as others fritter away other parts of the Bible, yet to 


whereas beco: 


gladsome adaptation of motion which we call dancing is only to 
ignore or evade the plain word of God.” As to the objection that 
“ the dancing spoken of in the Bible was totally different from 
ours,” that is easily dis of. Itis true “ we do not know what 
was the precise style of the dancing of the Jews,” but we are not 
to niake the mistake of supposing that it was “always a solemn 
movement.” Indeed, from the expressions, “ Danced with all his 
might,” and “ Dances of them that make merry,” it is rather to be 
inferred that it had quite a contrary character. The writer is 
further disposed to think that it was a movement “extempora- 
neously invented | each person.” The only example of this kind 
which we can recall in our own times was the importation of “ the 
Cure” into the ball-room some few years back ; and, considerin 
the graceful and almost ethereal character of that singularly refin 
innovation, we are quite pained to find that the writer does not 
propose to substitute invented movements for 
the “set figures and steps which are alone suited to our climate.” 
We should naturally ex that an exercise thus expressly en- 
joined in Scripture would have the most valuable moral results ; 
and we are not surprised, therefore, to learn that “it is one ad- 
vantage of this kind of social gathering that conversation, which 
is so great an occasion of evil in one form or another whenever 
we meet ther, does not constitute the basis of the pleasure in 
the case of a dance.” If the duty of the evening is properly 
attended to, the performers will be naturally anxious to avoid an 
undue expenditure of breath in other ways. And even if, throug 
lack of partners or other just cause, they should be “guilty of 
envy, jealousy, detraction, or rivalry,” they ought only “ to thank 
the entertainment for showing them the corrupt state of their 
hearts, and enabling them truly to test their spiritual condition.” 
Under these circumstances, it is hard that the clergy should be 
debarred from such an improving exercise; but considerations of 
“ Christian iency,” nevertheless, lead the writer to this seem- 
ingly harsh conclusion. He thinks it desirable, however, that 
they should be present as spectators, “as this would tend to re- 
commend themselves and their office to the young, and thus give 
weight to their inculcation of holiness, as well as to afford them- 
selves a refreshing change.” We confess that it is rather hard to dis- 
cover how a clergyman’s being seen standing in a doorway, absorbed 
in the calculation how many concussions he must sustain in 
crossing the room during a wales, can “ Five weight to his inculca- 
tions of holiness”; but we can easily imagine that. he may 
experience “a refreshing change” in the sensation of being swept 
into every corner in succession by the tempestuous petticoats of 
the female members of his congregation. 


Thus far dancing has been regarded only as a matter of precept 
and discipline ‘~ 4 have still to view the ball-room in its more 
engaging character as aforetaste of a blissful eternity. And at this 
point we can imaginethatsome at least of ourreaders will feel @flutter 
of quickened curiosity as to which of the multiform accessories 
of a party, from the entrance of the “ angel of blushing eighteen ” 
to the “ exit not perfectly straight ” of the last attendant, is most re- 
lied upon by our author to realize this desirable anticipation. If the 
reader in question is a young lady, we cannot doubt that the answer 
which we arein a position to give will prove of the most satisfac 
description. It is “the sight of the white-robed forms of earthly 
loveliness. on these occasions” which is especially calculated to 
“raise the thoughts from this world to the land of perfect purity, 
joy, and beauty, where there are pleasures forevermore.” Yes, in a 


| prosaic and material age there has been found a writcr bold enough 


to despise the-ignorant and scoffing criticisms of a masculine press, 
and to proclaim that, “for many years past, the full evening dress 
of young ladies has been in aceordance with a rational, elegant, 
to , yet lovely, forms.” It is to be regret 
that the thus started should be disposed of 
in three and those, too, of the smallest dimensions. We 
cannot but > that an author who, within this narrow com 
has shown himself so well qualitied to deal with the devoti 
and wsthetic aspects of the toilet, may yet develope his views at 
ter length, and fill up one of the waste places of literature 
- treatise on the “Typology of the Petticoat,” or the 
“ Hagiology of Hoops.” But there is discrimination even in his 
enthusiasm. It is ay my style of dress = thus Bn the 
thoughts heavenw: we can distinguish three several s 
in the spiritual progress. Even in the sacred precincts of ‘the 
ball-room there are those who are “of the earth earthy.” These 
are they who are encumbered with such “unnatural, heavy-looking, 
and ugly "as “] crinolines, boots, shoes wi 
coloured bows or rosettes, or heels.” Next comes the middle state 
of those who content themselves with a “ most inexpensive style 


robe of thin texture, and the sandalled foot, with its white silk 
stocking, and plain white satin shoe.” This—this alone—is the 
“ attire which might seem worthy. of an inhabitant of some purer 
and brighter world.” It may be, perhaps, that the keenness 
of our spiritual insight has dimmed by earthly contact, 
but we must confess that we are unable wholly to appreciate 
these degrees of beatification in clothing. There is a certain 
ut, when once this is got over, it seems as casy to picture 
them in the stately amplitude of a circumambient crinoline, and 
the coquettish self-assertion of a high-heeled boot, as in the 
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abundant drapery of a flowing tarlatan, and the attractive sim- 
plicity of a satin slipper. We will close with a quotation from a 
choral hymn which the tract ides for use in the ball-room, 
and the musical direction thereto appended : — 
Assembled here, a festive throng, 
Let eare and gloom depart, 
And holy love, and peace, and joy 
Pervade each grateful heart. 
Then let us dance with gladsome mind 
On these our festive days, 
With Sa and heart attuned 
To ness and praise. 
Music and dancing, when so used, 
Glad feelings will express — 
Pleasure, and praise, and Christian joy, 
And social happiness. 
Dance, dance with joy, ye virgin band 
Arrayed in spotless white, 
And youths, and blooming childhood’s forms, 
A beauteous, lovely sight. 
Methinks there stand a guardian host, 
Unseen by mortal eyes, 
Who thus direct the happy throng 
To bliss that never dies : 
“Let this your pleasure lead the mind 
Aad benuty raise the though 
eart! uty raise the ts 
‘The music ot the “ Olga Waltz, No. 1” may be used for this song, by taking 
the first part of the tune for the first and second verses, and the second part 
of the tune for the third verse, and as a symphony after the third verse ; and 
then singing the fourth, fifth, and sixth verses in the same way. 


THE ENGLISH JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 


E of ae to take to ourselves the credit of prophets 

ina matter. Our readers have doubtless seen that a 
controversy has been going on in the Times on the old subject of 
Grand Juries. Certain of the citizens of London, aggrieved at being 
driven against their wills to serve their country in this particular 
way, write to denounce the Grand Jury as a useless and cumbrous 
institution. The Times itself backs up their complaint, and, in so 
doing, incidentally carries back the Grand Jury from the days of 
AXthelred to those of Alfred. Perhaps the name of King /ithelred 
failed of its effect, It was too learned; the London Grand Jurors 
had never heard of their founder; while of Alfred they doubtless 
had heard, though we should like to know how far they distin- 
ished accurately between the two ideas of Alfred and Arthur. 
Both the complainants and the Times looked at the matter from a 
purely City of London point of view. Their case may be very 

d as ie 2 the City of London, but the rest of England was 

rgotten by the correspondents of the Times, and was dismissed 
by the Times itself with the contempt of ignorance. Then there 
came to the ‘rescue a gallant rey mtative of the rural interest, 
signing himself “an Old Clerk of the Peace.” In his eyes the 
only fault of the Grand Jury is that its sphere is too narrow ; 
if there is any inistration in our counties, it is because 
Grand Juries have allowed many of their functions to become 
obsolete or to be transferred to Visiting Justices. In some — 
at least, the Grand Juries themselves are of his opinion; a Berk- 
shire Grand Jury not long ago deserved well of mankind by pre- 
senting —not a day too soon — the perplexing and dangerous 
railway-station at Reading. Let the fray go on and prosper; all 
we have to say is that, considering the turn which the debate 
has taken, we feel a little proud of our discreet foreknowledge. We 
drew the distinction which the Times and its London corre- 
spondents seem unable to draw. We gave up the London Grand 
uries for the Londoners to deal with them as they think good, 
and we did battle for the Twelve Eldest Thanes only in the form 
in which they appear in most English counties. A Grand Jury, | 
without being quite the on and divine institution which it 
seems in the eyes of the Old Clerk of the Peace, is an institution 
which does no sort of harm, which does some direct, and a great 
deal of indirect, good, which costs the country nothing and is no 
burden to anybody. Let, then, the City of London get rid of its 
own Grand Juries if it will, but let it remember that what is 

for the City of London need not be good for the whole of the 
nited Kingdom. 

The Twelve Eldest Thanes, however, cannot stand alone ; in the 
form which they have finally tit into, they cannot separate 
their cause from that of their brother Thanes in general. The 
Assize Grand Jury, the body which is always understood when 
the words Grand Jury are used without further limitation, does | 
not necessarily consist of Justices of the Peace, but it is not 
often that any one who is not a Justice of the Peace finds his 
place upon it. The Grand Jury is commonly formed of a certain | 
number of the County Magistrates, selected in the way which 
may be usual in a county. To act on the Grand 
Jury becomes practically part of a magistrate’s business, just as 
much as to attend Sessions or to visit gaols and lunatic asylums. 
It is no wonder thenthat the rural and the civic Grand Juror look 
on the office with quite different eyes. To the Londoner it is a 
thing which stands all by itselfan irksome burden which comes 
upon him now and then, which has no reference to anything else, 
and which he probably discharges in concert with men with | 
whom he is not in the habit of acting on other occasions. To 
the country gentleman, on the other hand, attendance on the | 
Grand Jury is simply one part of his magisterial duty, di 


with the same feelings as any other part, and which has the 
special advantage of bringing him into near fellowship with many 
with whom, though his colleagues in the general administration of 
the county, he does not come into such close contact every day. 
In short, the civic Grand Jury is a solitary institution, the o 
question about which is a very simple one. Does it, or does it 
not, couduce to the better administration of justice in such a degree 
as to outweigh the manifest unwillingness of London Grand Jurors 
to act? The Grand Jury in the country cannot be Po gary of so 
summarily; its consideration opens a much wider field of argu- 
ment—no iess a one in short than the general question of the 
County Magistracy of the Kingdom. 

An English Justice of the Peace is surely the most amazing 
person in the world, unless it be that into which he often develo 
once in his life—namely, an English High Sheriff. It is no wonder 
that both offices are utterly puzzling even to the most intelligent 
foreigners, as there is certainly nothing like either of them in any 
other part of the world. First of all, nearly i that is to 
be done in a whole county is entrusted to a single of men. 
The only division of labour is that some functions are di 
by the whole body of magistrates acting —— some by com- 
mittees chosen out of their number, some by one or two —_ 
trates acting singly. Still the administration of all but the highest 
justice, the care of the local purse, and the ment of most of 
the public local institutions, are all entrusted to the magistrates in 
some form or other. Even when anything is not in the 
hands of the magistrates as magistrates, it is often in the 
hands either of Boards of which the 1 gsm are ex officio 
members, or else of Commixsions which are chosen largely 
out of the’ same class from which the magistrates are chosen. 
Generally, whatever is done in a county, the Justices of 
the Peace are the doers of it. And the tendency of recent legisla- 
tion has been to increase their powers and duties rather than to 
diminish them. The English Justice, as a Justice, is a judge, a 
financier, an administrator, member of this and that Board, 
member of this and that Committee, discharging ten or twenty 
different functions, which in most countries would be entrusted to 
distinct officers or bodies of officers. ‘Add to this, what is the 
great wonder in the eyes of strangers, that he does all this without 

y. Add to this again, that though he is in form a Government 

unctionary, appointed by the Crown and liable to be removed b 
the Crown, he is, in practice, the most independent of men. 
has nothing to hope and next to nothing to fear. The Crown 
inted him, but the Crown has no attractions to tempt 
him with, and no penalties to alarm him with. The Crown 
cannot promote him in his own line, nor can it visit him with any 
punishment save removal from the Commission—a punishment 
most unlikely to be now-a-days resorted to, e: in cases of ex- 
treme misconduct. His official ambition, if he any, must be 
confined to striving after a good Be pe in the eyes of his 
brethren, or, at most, to being placed, by their own votes, at the 
head of their body. Add again to all this that. he enjoys no 
privilege, no exemption, no means of sheltering himself under the 
wings of official favour. He must obey the law which he 
administers, and he is msible for any blunders or any 
acts of malversation of which he may be guilty in adminis- 
tering it. There is probably no one else in the world 
who has so many and such varied duties as the — Justice, 
and who does them all without fee or reward, with nothing to 
ay and nothing to fear from the powers that be. 
he mode of ma to the office is, at least in its practical 
working, as unlike anything in other countries as the office itself 
is. Formally, the Justices are Crown officers; they act under a 
Commission from the Crown, the members of the Commission 
bein —— by the Lord Chancellor. But the Lord Chancellor, 
in all ordinary cases, probably in all cases out of Monmouthshire, 
appoints on the recommendation of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
ounty—an officer, again, whose position must be as puzzling to a 


| foreigner as that of any of the others. No doubt the Lord 


Lieutenant has, in many cases, a real power of choice. There is 
a large margin within which he can make a real selection among 
both individuals and classes. One = Lieutenant appoints A, 
whom another Lord Lieutenant would probably have ‘passed by ; 
but in neither case is he responsible to anything beyond a gentle 
criticism of his appointment or of his failure to appoint. One 
Lord Lieutenant, again, makes a rule not to appoint cle en; 
another appoints them without scruple. But beyond this is 
a region in which the Lord Lieutenant can hardly be said to exer- 
cise any choice at all, where his power is limited at most to a 
mere veto in extreme cases. There are families in every county 
whose heads at least, and generally one other of their members, 


_ have a prescriptive right to a place in the Commission. The man 
who inherits, or even acquires, a certain position in the county 


walks into his place on the almost as naturally 
as he walks into his family mansion. ee —— to 
him by, except in some rare case of mani incapacity, 
vould be ak as pe insult. 
In short, the class who find their way into the Commission are 
what may be roughly called the 1 i . The word is 
unpleasant and inaccurate, but it is hard to find a better. But it 
is an aristocracy left wholly undefined by law, and not strictly 
defined by custom. While the right of some people is undisputed, 
there are other cases where a wide margin is left. One man is 


_ appointed as a matter of course ; another man is appointed or not, 


a his own character and the eireumstances of his dis- 
trict. Now all this is utterly unlike anything in any other 
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country. Different times and have vested authority in 
magistrates elected by the people, in magistrates nominated by the 
Crown or its officers, in magistrates succeeding by hereditary right 
or at least confined to a certain hereditary class. The monarchic an 
the democratic modes of appointment are familiar to usin other 
departments of our constitution, in our public offices, and in our 
municipal corporations. Here alone we have some approach to 
the aristocratic system. It is not the legal property qualification 
which makes the difference ; that qualification has, by the change 
in the value of money, become so low that custom draws another 
line within the line drawn by law. The hereditary element does 

ractically come in in the choice of our rural dignitaries. Thus 
far an English county approaches to the character of an aristocratic 
republic, as an ~— town approaches to the character of a demo- 
ciatic republic. But it is an open aristocracy, an aristocracy into 
which a new comer may make his way, not a close patriciate 
like Venice.or Bern. An English magistrate is appointed by the 
Crown, but, unlike a foreign official, he does not feel himself the 
servant of the executive Government, but simply of the Law. 
In many cases his appointment is practically a matter of hereditary 
right, but it is never legally so, which makes a great difference. 
And he has no voice in admitting or excluding colleagues whose 
claims are less obvious, but who, when once _— are his 
official equals. He is neither elected by the people nor responsible 
to the people ; but, except in the ome case of the —— 
he has no interests contrary to those of the people. He cannot 
spend their money without spending his own, he cannot save his 
own pocket without saving theirs also. The thing is utterly 
anomalous on any theory, and must be judged solely by its prac- 
tical working. It is equally easy to say that the mode of 
appointment of the English Justice unites all the merits, or that 
it unites all the vices, of all other modes of appointment. In either 
royal nomination or popular election you expect, in theory at least, 
some sort of special qualification for the post. But the quasi-heredi- 
tary system of appointment does not even profess to give any such 
guarantee ; it is manifest that many a man finds his way into the 
Commission of whom the most that can be said is that he is not 
utterly disqualified. But in the case of royal nomination or of popular 
election, there is a tendency to cringe either to the Government or 
to the people, to seek for promotion or for re-election, a tem 
tion from which the English Justice is wholly exempt. He does 
not satisfy the monarchic theory, the democratic theory, or the 
aristocrati¢ theory, and he sins out a principle more valuable 
than any of the three, that people’s money should not be voted 
away without their own consent. He is, in short, an anomaly 
which cannot be justified on any speculative principle. He must 
be satisfied to stand or fall by his practical working. The most he 
can ask — and practically that is asking a great y omar that he 
may be allowed to keep his place till theorists have invented some- 
thing which they are sure will practically work better. 

Looking at the matter from the point of view of the political 
philosopher, the English County Magistracy is a curious case of a 
municipal Government which could not stand alone if the central 
power were removed. It is fairly entitled to be called a munici- 
pality, although an aristocratic and not a democratic municipality, 

cause it acts freely within the range which the law gives 
it, and is not a mere portion of a bureaucratic hierarchy 
acting at the beck and call of a Government department. But 
it is a municipality which could not stand alone, which could 
never grow into anything beyond a municipality., The smaller 
States of Europe, princely and republican, arose through the gradual 
withdrawal of the Imperial authority. The cated wer died 
away and left the local power only in practical working. The 
feudal lord became an independent prince, the free city became an 
independent commonwealth, the free district dependent on the 
Emperor alone became a rural democracy. Any institution, in 
short, which was either purel winomney Oe purely elective could 
thus stand alone. If the so f power in England were to die away 
like the power of the Emperors, one can imagine cities becoming 
republics, and great proprietors becoming princes, but the county, 
as a county, must perish, or receive some utterly different form of 
government. The Town Council might go on, the Manor Court 
goon, but the Court of Quarter Sessions must come to an 
end. institution which is neither elective nor hereditary must 
die out when the means of supplying fresh members is taken away. 
This is an obvious theoretical truth, but, as nothing like the 
Le mys Magistracy existed in the Empire, and as d is not 
likely to split up like Germany, it is a truth which will probably 
always remain tical only. é 


PERILS OF A PARISIAN ACCENT. 


VERYBODY has noticed with what rated intenseness 
disa le subjects present themselves in the middle of the 
night. e smallest tribulations, grievances, perplexities, as we 
lie awake raying for dayligh* seem to become monstrous and 
gigantic. oughts of an sapere servant, or of money that has 
to id, or of an old friend who has been neglected, suffice to 
raise a tumult of fury, dismay, or remorse, which can only be laid 
by adamantine resolutions of something to be done on the morrow. 
course, when the morrow comes, one laughs at the horrors of 
the night ; and the resolutions are left unexecuted, to aggravate the 
remorse or % hy some future occasion. There are many people 
whose whole life is a long succession of these moral nightmares. 


neighbours seem to regard every transaction of life, and all that 
comes under their notice, from the morbid point of view which is 
excusable in a man who thinks over matters in the dark. People 
of this kind are actually miserable unless they are tormented by 
at least one awful a — of terrific mischief. To inform 
them of some new orrible disorder which is stealthily under- 
mining the very constitution of society is to confer the liveliest 
pleasure upon them. Such discoveries furnish busy employment 
to what they take for their understandings, and impart a keen ex- 
citement to their emotions. Any report that infanticide is fearfully 
prevalent, or that mixed pickles are pre with vitriol, or that 
the Pope is organizing an English hierarchy, is a source of 
exquisite horror that sober people cannot even pretend to ap- 
preciate. They look at a drop of water under a powerful micro- 
scope, and seeing terrific combats between tigers, hyenas, and 
all the other monsters of this tiny deep, set forth what they 
have seen as if it were the Bsns. aspect of water to 
ordinary sense. Morally, much the same thing occurs. They 
first distort and e rate what they see by lockia at it with 
imaginations heated to fever point by darkness, then they 
revile the callousness of the rest of mankind because we do not 
share their preposterous alarms. 

A lady who evidently has a strong relish for these social night- 
mares has written a letter to a daily contemporary which is 
intended to produce as lively a dread, in _— and well-ordered 
English homes, as the famous cry of the “ Jesuit in the Family.” 
The supply of domestic terrors must be pretty nearly exhausted. 
We have tom warned, in the same columns, that a High-Church 
curate is the subtlest underminer of domestic morality and happi- 
ness. We are only too familiar with the statement that all our 

ightened out of our wits by appalling diagrams of the condition 
of water that has been emmvepel in fenton pipes. But all these 
are less evils than that which “an English Wemen ” has just 
revealed to the sympathizing readers of the Morning Advertiser, 
and to which the editor “invites special attention.” Tur- 
meric, alum, mixed pickles, impure water, are indeed, to 
use the favourite language of these people, vipers in the 
bosom of the family, but their bite is oe compared 
with that of the newly-discovered monster, the English governess 
with a Parisjan accent. We may take antidotes to mixed pickles, 
and by vigilance and powerful snubbing may prevent the curate 
from doing much harm, but the secret influence of the governess 
is beyond all control or resistance. The writer has only discharged 
her duty to society in expressing her very — views on this sub- 
ject, and no doubt the refined minds and truly pious tempers of 
the licensed victuallers and their trons, among whom her 
letter will be chiefly circulated, will be duly horritied by these “‘ reve- 
lations of nature.” The English is, We are 
assured, a of high character, and “we trust er i 
voice will “4 listened S to with the attention to which it is 
so well entitled.” “All she says may be depended on as 
strictly accurate,” an if this be so, the meaning of strict 
accuracy must be stretched somewhat beyond its ordinary extent. 
For example, she tells us that the English pupils in France 
and Germany would “amount to many hundreds, if not 
some thousands.” One need not be a fanatical statistician 
to feel considerable distrust of the accuracy of a person 
who speaks in this easy way, as if hundreds and thousands were 
much the same thing. There are three or four hundred English 
- visited by clergymen in the schools of Paris. There- 

ore there are many hundreds in France, and, if there are many 
hundreds, it is very likely there may be some thousands. So 
vivacious a mode of dealing with figures is one of the most charm- 
ing characteristics of the “ English Woman’s” sex, but that a 
journal which represents the colossal mind and interests of Beer 
should call especial attention to the accuracy of such a writer is a 
little curious. One result of this extraordinary inference from 
many hundreds to some thousands is, that we are bound to receive 
with caution the writer’s statement as to there being exactly five 
hundred English girls in Paris who have gone over to learn 
in return for teaching their own language. then comes 
the appalling fact that “one-eighth of the women on the 
streets of Paris are lish teachers.” One demands the au- 
thority, and the reply is t the police say so. But where, or to 
whom, have the police said this? Certainly not in any official 
report. Probably the police to whom the writer ap are not 
i s of order and public morals, but that invisible 
band of unofficial female police who in all countries keep such 


— It is Tne that 4 
arge proportion of ish teachers among the im ies 
Pacis is an exaggeration, but the bare fact that the Molle have 
said so is quite as material, we are begged to believe, as if what 
they said had been true. “These young women have so much 
time on their hands, and so little money in their pockets, that the 
results are what might be e: .” The principle on 
which this pleasing inuendo rests is too instructive to be neglected. 
Every young woman who has time, and is rather short of money, 
may fren. ' be expected to choose a loose life and the most 
disgusting professions. This singular assumption is the more 
odd from the general tenor of the argument. Educate your girls at 
home, we are advised, rather than in a Parisian school, because at 
home they will have a better chance of learning sound religious pri 
ciples. Yet, for all this, the girl of eighteen or twenty “ fresh 

the English country home’’ no sooner hasa little spare time on her 


Persons who enjoy the benefits of light look at the various objects 
around them in something like a natural aspect, but their eccentric 


hands, and a slight scarcity of money in her purse, than she at once 


strict watch and ward over the morality of everybody but them-— 
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engaging 
date who has been taught at Paris is commonly thought a 
good prize. “But what has been brought into the house along 
with the Parisian accent?” The licensed victuallers must have 


da of the w classes in this country are | an 
which was paid for at the cost of the 
virtue, and acquired in the jculiers of the 

But this is scarcely the worst of the “English Woman’s” 
alarming picture. If there is one thing which the patrons of the 
Morning Advertiser hate and dread more than a deviation from 


of the boulevard and the café, the 


i 


young 
that ¢he is in the habit of taking them to hear the preaching of 
turn street-walkers but go and hear 

r that French gover- 


nesses in London are really a very inable set of young 8, 
for they may be met with in immense numbers, not only in the Hay- 
market, but actually in places of worship of questionable orthodoxy. 
Then, of course, the grand peril remains, and if a girl escapes the 
attraction of heresy and impurity, she is all the more likely to fall 
into thearms of the Roman Catholics. How long will English Pro- 
testants continue blind? The Protestants for Continent know 
that the Roman Catholics “ often have persuaded a girl to embrace 
the Roman Catholic faith, and have engaged her to keep it a secret 
from her own family.” So that when your daughter returns with 
the Parisian accent, even if she goes to church regularly and 
makes petticoats for 
Pope may have given her a dispensation to conform, and she may be 
at heart a Catholic. “A nun lately boasted that she had herself 
converted forty English girls to Popery.” It must be confessed 
that there is something suspicious in the roundness of the number, 
and, besides, a nun who had been cunning and clever enough to 
make so many proselytes would not be very likely to boast of her 
achievement in Ci _ where an “ ish Woman” moves. 


that ry the English girls at a French school “complai 

of the Sundays ‘so different from home,’ and her- 
self asunhappy.” We should be glad ish school 
in which a 


it is hard to believe that a departure from such days of dulness 
and despair could be otherwise than heartily welcome to English 
boys and girls. However, the upshot of the whole of this 
tremendous wail is, that parents should send their girls to Pro- 
testant schools, where they receive “ a first-rate education, along 
Fags people have acquired « very wholesome diss 
ily, English people have acquired a wholesome distaste 
accomplishments t ong with em- 

broidery and the use of the globes. We do not want to have what 


or 
the “ English Woman” enjoys her nightmare, it is scarcely worth 
while to awake her; but her letter, so solemnly introduced, is too 
good an illustration to be missed of the way in which people 


of 
get held of two or three utterly insignificant facts, aod in the 


THE FARNESE ANTIQUES. 


a 


| ent deve all eed artificial is the value which they hold, 


was, in proportion to their numbers, much more refined — 
in regard to sculpture, than it is now, yet some great elements 


sculpture. It has been much more aided by the ome or the 
importation into Western Europe, of actual productions of the best 
Grecian age. The far closer and more accurate knowledge of the 
mind and the history of Greece herself which is open to us all is 
another advantage. Scholarship—and it is no contemptible portion 
of its functions—here enters into taste. Taste, indeed, as we 
have often endeavoured to show, rests primarily and essentially 
upon sheer knowledge. In the case of sculpture, this will of 
course be knowledge of the human form, and of the pos- 
sibilities and properties of bronze and marble. Hence it 
is not impossible to comprehend Phidias or Polykleitus without 
preciating the Iliad or the Antigone. But it is unquestiorable 
sufficient elementary knowledge being present, the ancient 
poetry will be the best interpreter of the ancient art. In the three 
points here noticed we have a decided position of superiority over 
even the best-informed and most sensitive judges of the last 
century. And we may be hence enabled to assign a more accurate 
value to the “antique,” both in its merit as art and its import- 
ance as a relic of antiquity. Hence, also, though this is a 
far lesser matter, we 
valuation of such a collection as that just to the Museum. 
The rarity of the articles and the erway ones of the buyers 
remain as two of the factors in the price. We have to ask if the 
i of the Farnese figures, either as works of high art, or 
as illustrating the history of sculpture, justifies the i 
which one or two journals have ventured to offer the éountry on 
obtaining them for 4,000. 

There is a short but careful notice of our new acquisitions in the 
elaborate guide-book to Rome, , we believe, under the 
ee . It is stated by Professor 
Gerhard, to whom this portion of the book is due, that the 
Farnese collection came from the Therme of Caracalla. Gerhard’s 
list enumerates nine statues and some fragments. We are sorry 
to find that two of the items—a large sarcophagus with Bacchic 
on the four sides, in high relief, and “the fragment 


i, which are 
among the most characteristic of their ; and the 


int, would have given the collection an attraction which 
it now wants. If the taste of modern Italy were more 
intelligent and informed than it is, we should have been inclined 
to suspect that the best thing in the gallery, in point of art, 
had been retajned. To pass on, however, to those which Mr. 
Story’s friendly and disinterested exertions have oo for 
us. Three or four belong to the mythological sphere o 
ancient sculpture. A group “ defaced recent renovation ” 


( 
tion) is conjectured to represent Hermes and Hersé. Another 
, & satyr holding an infant in a ee 
long staff above his head (the | 
arm, with the staff, being modern, and other portions mended), 
although tolerably effective as a piece of ornamentalism, cannot 
be placed high as a work of art. The forms are here unpleasant! 
exaggerated. We seem to see the well-known rule by whic 
the artists of Greece modelled the figure in accordance with 
what religious and poetic feeling assigned as the character of 
the deity represented, caricatured by some unskilful Roman hand, 
whose anatomical know! was unable to give propriety to the 
limbs of the satyr. The child is even more rude; one 
might call it “ primitive” if the overloaded ornaments which 
the figures did not betray a late and tasteless era, 
his group may lead to a conjecture which, on several accounts, 
we should think rational — namely, that, in furnishing his vast 
and hastily-constructed baths, Caracalla would not compliment 
them with sculpture of a fine quality, but may more naturally 
have had recourse what one might 
Rome, to supply marble on e Therme, 
ps woul probably eonsist of copies, more or less tolerable, 
originals, with here and there the it of the 
Emperor or other of day. ig? tion before 
at any rate, supports a theory, y-posed fi 
of” Apollo has the air of reproducing the motive, if act the 
exact type, furnished by some skilful hand in the days — 
since passed at the date of Caracalla—when sculpture was 
sculpture. So much of this figure is, however, supposititious, 
that it is difficult to do more than point out these general charac- 
teristics. “The left leg and both arms are new,” says Gerhard, 
They are, indeed, obviously in the wretched style of Italian statue- 


: 
| throws overboard her morality and religious principles, and joins 
: | trifle of pocket money. Surely this does not say much for the give good reasons for rating them high, might be puzzled to assign 
so 4 superiority of English education. Some exceedingly disagreeable | an estimate. The fancy of the buyer, and the fear of the owner to 
2 ed solétions follow. These young persons afterwards return to | loseall by asking too much, haye been probably the main elements 
= a their native land and become “educators of our upper classes.” | in those ins which, more often during the ne century 
: a One of the first questions, it appears, usually asked by a mother on | than the nineteenth, were concluded between the Italian owner 
" " — m and the English nobleman; and it would be as difficult as idle to | 
P | try to decide whether the treasures of Wilton or Ince Blundell, | 
| Lansdowne House or Woburn, were acquired too dearly, At that | 
“4 | time, it must be remembered, although the taste of men of wealth 
q shuddered as one man as they thought of the answer. The | ee 
; : : | which may assist us in judging ancient art did not exist. Our 
a a iation of Greek and Roman work has been quickened by 
e the modern study of medisval, especially of the early Italian 
; chastity, it is a deviation from their own forms of Protestantism. 
; writer goes on to say that ‘ aso De 
= young governesses at Paris.” Almost worse than mercenary im- 
- purity is religious heterodoxy. The following “ fact ” is introduced 
f with profound solemnity to illustrate these dangers :—“I saw a 
few days since,” the writer tells us, “a letter from a well-known | 
; directrice in Paris, who, to prove the great care that she takes of 
| | 
en again, in the writers theory, nuns are liars. 
oe i should they be believed only when it is convenient to turn | style’—do not appear among our acquisitions. The Museum is 
- their assertion against themselves? But the “English 
_§ Woman,” in spite of her assumed air of critical inquiry, is 
7 beautiful ik style,” if we may trust Gerhard on the 
= 7 a prying visitor with a sympathy determined on finding an object. 
q Yet this is “a startling revelation,” to which our special attention 
a is invited. And as for the Sunday in most English ; schools, | 
coe ought to be an invisible and unostentatious influence turned. into | 
an item of a school prospectus. When the lady advertised in the 
f Times for a trifling loan, “her only security being a spotless 
3 reputation and a rosewood piano,” the lender probably trusted 
more to the piano than to. the rather airy collateral security. 
: .- He would not think his money any safer the alleged spot- 
@g lessness of the borrower's reputation, and people of sense will 
i not think that professions of religious watehfulness are any 
E guarantee for the healthy growth of their daughters’ morality | 
ancient early 40 they wow 
gg i to specimens of ancient sculpture. ly ey now 
oceur for sale, so limited and yet so powerful are the competitors, 
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restorers, and to these the ce both of the marble and of 
the work compels us to add the head. If not modern, it is so 
smooth, ill-modelled, and weak in expression that we conclude the 
yestorer’s hand has ruined it. This statue has received much 
additional injury from the careless use of iron to reunite the limbs. 
A which, after bearing the name of Antinous at the time 
when it was not known how small a portion of antique sculpture 
was due to Roman inspiration, and then of Meleager, was finally 
identified by Visconti with Hermes, appears to be regarded by the 
authorities of the Museum as the gem of their collection. We 
cannot, indeed, find any reason for og ay | it with Polykleitus, 
or the other famous names of Greece; but the uncommon grace, 
ease, and dignity of the attitude afford a fair warrant that we have 
here a reproduction of some famous original. The numerous 
repetitions of this figure (one in the Belvedere Gallery of the 
Vatican, and one at Lansdowne House, are the most celebrated) 
serve to confirm this conjecture. Our specimen, although unfor- 
tunately damaged in transit, compared with the usual lot of the 
antique, is well preserved. When it has been duly adjusted on 
its pedestal, the view on entering the gallery which it closes will 
display, even to uneducated spectators, something of what Mr. M. 
Arnold terms the “ noble style.” People read in a statue, asin a 
landscape, not only what they find, but what they bring there; 
and thus, if we add that the quality which our “ Hermes 
nius” ap most to nt is grace balanced by strength, we would 
not wish to define this as the only characteristic that it embodies. 
When we see the figure thus, it seems worthy of one of those 
shadowy, though immortal, names which we would gladly bestow 
on it. It has something of Polykleitus or Praxiteles. A nearer 
approach brings the statue within that class to which we have 
ventured to assign the Farnese collection. It is only 2 copy—a 
copy, we must think, removed at an immense distance from its 
great Hellenic original. The surfaces are empty, and feebly 
modelled; the treatment of the knees and bust will serve as easy 
proofs, Hence also the outlines—witness the curve where the 
right thigh joins the trunk—are poor and incorrect. The 
original portion of the drapery, though bold and ee 
when com with the wretched modern-Italian addition below 
the left hand, is rude; the eyes are irregular; the hair is wanting 
in flow and softness. Com the “ Hermes” in these points 
with the “Aphrodite” and the “Discobolos” at the entrance, and 
the difference between a good repetition and an inferior one will 
be felt at once. We cannot fancy this to be much nearer the 
original than a shilling colo lithograph is to Raffaelle’s 
“ San Sisto.” And yet (as with such a lithograph) so marvellous 
even its copy at tenth-hand arrests and 
ights us. 

e have left ourselves too brief a space for the rest of the 
collection. Although rather rudely worked, and more rudely 
treated by its Roman owners, the “Athlete” binding his brows 
has a grander style about it than the “Hermes.” This little 
muscular Heathen appears to be executed in a Greek marble, 
and may be conjecturally accepted as a specimen of the monu- 
ments dedicated to successful agoniste; although we can find 
little about it to justify the confident assumption of the | 
Museum authorities in regarding it as a repetition of the | 
famous “Diadumenos” by Polykleitus. The re tation of | 
an athlete crowning himself was likely to be an extremely | 
common motive amongst Greek agp A similar type occurs | 
on @ monument in the Vatican icated to the memory of | 
a person who to bear the name Diadumenos; and | 
although we have here a vigorous and well-proportioned figure, | 
yet the comparison with such works as the “ Ticssbelos ” or the | 
“ Pugilist ” of the Louvre, or the authentic originals of the Elgin | 
room, will leave no place for the new “ Diadumenos” amongst the | 
really fine specimens of Hellenic art. It is also on an unfortunate | 
scale; less than common life, yet too large for a statuette. The 
mutilated figure of a man (also apparently in Greek marble) is in | 
a grander manner than anything we have hitherto noticed. We | 
can find no identification of the person represented. It isa 
pity that the barbarous method in which the Imperial Adminis- 
tration ransacked Greece for statues, and then put them up at — 
random in the spirit of upholsterers fitting up a new house with 
old oak carving, should have rendered it impossible to assign even | 
a conjectural name to many of the portrait works discovered at | 


me. | 
We have indicated our opinion that the Farnese collection con- 
tains very little that adds to the Museum from the sideof art. We 
iti ight of having achieved a g gain on obtaining it 
for only 4,000/. If, as one of the newspapers observed, the statues 
above noticed deserve to be placed “near the Elgin Marbles,” this 
can only be by way of contrast. One group, however, remains for 
notice, which, though with less claim to admiration as sculpture 
than the “ Hermes” or the “ Apollo,” is a curious monument of | 
Roman taste. This represents a male fi on horseback, and if, | 
with Gerhard, we may consider the head to be that of Caligula, 
we. have pesy here one of the statues which commemorated the 
Imperial family within the walls of the Thermw. The comparative | 
freshness of the work, which is excellently preserved, is just what we | 


might expect on this conjecture. It has all the look of an Emperor 


done to order by one of the bad manufacturing court-sculptors who, , 
no doubt, filled Rome with their jobs after a fashion with which and accordingly the French filly 
unacquainted, It has the true cheap- | months, first favourite 


land is not altogether 
-slovenly Memorial twang; it might have come from half a 
dosen familiar Raglish studios ; it seems already “native to the 


element” of London. The head has, indeed, rather more cha- 
racter than our own contem ies generally give; but the 
modelling of the naked parts, the forms of the animal, and the 
tame unmeaning drapery, all betray the hand of the hasty manu- 
facturer. No Greek artist would have selected so lorena wd a 
material as marble for a group of this nature. Compare the head 
and neck of this horse, and the seat of the rider, whose knees 
show no sign of iP or tension, with the Athenian cavaliers in the 
Parthenon reli is group is a great curiosity in its way; it 
illustrates how, in all similar causes produce similar conse- 
quences. Like m the Halicarnassian 
monument (of which the ec Pa | a y British ingenuity of 

ment, may be seen planted in the Elgin room, where it 
looks like a ploughman at court, whilst the original is stowed away 
out of view), it warns us that good art is never to be had to 
order; that true genius will not labour except for those who 
take the pains to understand, and have the heart to enjoy, it; 
that work always be the portion un 
or jobbing patronage. But why are warnings, like exam 
never appreciated unti) they are unavailing? 


THE RACING SEASON OF 1864. 


HE proper racing season of 1864 began at Northampton on 
or and with the: last race of the 
Houghton Meeting at Newmarket on the 29th of October. Seven 
months of incessant activity are surely enough both for horse and 
man, but there is so strong an inclination shown to begin earlier 
and close later every year that it is to be feared that, before long, 
there will be racing of some sort or other on every day on whi 
the ground is not hard-bound with frost. It was imputed to the 
“illegitimate ” meetings of last month that gambling was the only 
purpose for which they were held, and certainly there ought to be 
some strong pecuniary inducement to carry people down a couple 
of h miles or so to attend races in late autumn or early 
ing. There are, however, so many horses now bred for racing 
that without a considerable extension 
possible to give a . But, ing at racing as an 
amusement, six months of it is surely quite enough ; and meetings 
by fog and failure of daylight, may well be left to those whose 
wintry weather, the only portion of racing business which is at all 
the season, Or com: ions to lic confidence 
which ie to come. 

The opening meeting of the legitimate season was marked by a 
contest of no common interest for the Northam ire Stakes. 
The victory of a four-year-old, Dollar, son of The Flying Dutch- 
man and Payment, being that of a good French horse of good 
English was received with satisfaction both in France 
and Eng The favourite for this race was a three-year-old, 
party felt extreme confidence. If Zetland was anywhere 
near as good as had been it was a exploit of 
Dollar to give him 2 st. for the year, and beat him by five 
while well-known performers as Fairwater and Wingrave 
could not come anywhere near the winner. The Epsom Spri 


usual, two great yay a i of which The Major, a three- 
year-old engaged in the Derby, ran a dead-heat for second place, 
causing a transient belief that he might be worth backing for the 

t contest. of the year. The first of Gardevisure, 
who won a two- stakes at this meeting, would deserve 
notice, but it wil] be better to reserve the two-year-old racing of 
the year for separate consideration. The Craven Meeting, which 
is the first of the season at Newmarket, was held week 
after Epsom. is meeting saw the last of Asteroid, 
one of the very best horses of modern ti 


for a handicap with gst. 6 lb. on his back, but found the 


task im too great for him. Asteroid will begin his career at 
the stud with a brilliant reputation, and with good fortune he is 
likely to become as famous as a sire as the winner of the Chester 
Cup uader the top weight deserves to be. The same meeting 
witnessed the first appearance for the season of Lord Clifden, 
winner of the St. Leger and second for the Derby in the year 
before ; and a most ignominious first appearance he was doomed to 
make, mang, Seaton ten lengths over a two-mile course by Rapid 
Rhone of his own year, who thus opened for Lord Giasgow’s 
stable a season marked by t triumphs and still + 
pointments. Lord Clifden’s failure as a four-y has been so 
complete as almost to t a doubt whether there was not 
some mistake about his t year-old form; but if ever there 
was a genuine piece of running it was that by which Lord Clifden 
‘tera foraight’s interval coos i 
by small meetings, came the First Spri matings 
which am. hold the. greet. theese contests of the 
season—namely, the races for the Two Thousand and the One 
Thousand Guineas. Neither the race for the Two Thousand, nor 
tten. i ic running e previous year, there 


deed, it seemed impossible she could lose. At starting, little 
more than 2 to 1 could be j i 
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whose principal opponents were General Peel, who had never run 
before except in an inconsiderable match, and Paris and Historian, 
who, after the famous French filly, were among the best two- 
year-old form of 1863. Fille de l’Air was one of the first beaten 
in the Two Thousand; but if this had been one of her best days, 
instead of her very worst, it is not tobe doubted that she would 
have beaten General Peel, to whom would have thus fallen the rare, 
and not altogether enviable, lot of running second for all three of the 
principal three-year-old races. However, on this occasion fortune 
showed to Lord Glasgow some of the favour he has so well de- 
served. The French competition being out of the way, the magni- 
ficent General Peel was able to win the Two Thousand Guineas 
handsomely, amid the hearty applause which always greets a 
triumph of his owner's colours. Consperia General Peel with 
all the public horses engaged in the approaching Derby, it seemed 
that he well deserved the promotion which he immediately re- 
ceived to the place of first favourite for the great race. The One 
Thousand Guineas was a double triumph for a sportsman as 

pular as Lord Glasgow, and more fortunate—namely, Baron 

thschild, whose fillies, Tomato and Breeze, ran first and second 
for this race, for which Fille de l’Air had not been entered. French 
writers are boasting, as well they may, that their country has 
produced the best tilly that ran either in France or England in 
1864; and English writers, while applauding the transcendant 
merit of Fille de l’Air, remember with special satisfaction that she 
is the daughter of Faugh-a-Ballagh and Pauline. 

The victory of Flash-in-the-Pan, an aged horse carrying 6 st. 4 Ib. 
for the Chester Cup, was not calculated to excite any extreme 
enthusiasm when it was won, and may certainly be regarded with 
equanimity after nearly eight months’ interval. It proved, at any 
rate, that the winning horse belonged to people who knew how 
to manage him. The performance of the second horse, Little 
Stag, for the Chester Cup was, however, memorable ; for a three- 
year-old who could get into that place under 6 st. would be pretty 
sure to make a noise afterwards, even if he had not the good 
fortune to be entered for the Derby. Little Stag’s performance 
at Chester was, indeed, so good that it was considered that 
any horse that could give him a 
Derby pretty safe, and accordingly Lord St. Vincent, whose hopes 
of winning the Derby with Forager were then high, bought him 
for a large price as a trial horse. Little Stag has run a great deal 
since Chester, and has shown himself a remarkably game animal, 
but itis probable that his first performance caused him to be over- 
rated. If, indeed, all the three-year-olds of this year that have 
been at one time and another talked about had been as good as has 
heen represented, the year would have been remarkable for such a 


display of equine perfection as was never known before. There | 


were Blair Athol and Fille de l’Air; there was General Peel, of 
whom it has been said that his form was good enough to win five 
Derbies out of six ; there was Cambuscan, who proved himself as 
good as General Peel, and Ely, who at one time could beat Cam- 
buscan ; there was Scottish Chief, who beat old and young for the 
Ascot Cup, and Miner, to whom Blair Athol could not give 7 lbs. 
at York. Besides these names, which have been in everybody’s 
mouth, there were at least a dozen others in connexion with each 


of which it has been said, after some unusually creditable perform- 


ance, that it was a pity that the bearer of it had not been entered 
for the Derby. But we have not yet reached that day of the season 
which confers, directly or indirectly, the highest honours of the Turf. 
Between Chester and Epsom meetings the sporting world betakes 
itself to Bath, where the racing is usually in itself, and is 
watched with intense interest for the sake 
it may throw upon the Derby. But neither in going to, staying at, 
nor returning from Bath races was anything either seen or heard 
that had much influence upon the market position of the favourites. 
The Bath meeting is principally memorable for the utter dearth 
of liquors of every kind which scape at the scene of action, 
and which caused, in particularly dry and dusty weather, a thirst 
se intense that the champagne at 13s. per dozen, wholesale price, 


of which we heard in a recent trial, would have been worth any ~ 
money could it have been brought to the top of Lansdown during | 


the races. 

Looking by the light of subsequent experience at the operations 
of the Turf market previously to the Derby, it may be Tdmitted 
that 


— which his supporters built their hopes, became credible 
r he had been seen to run General Peel to a head in the 
St. Leger, and to beat him afterwards in the match at New- 
market, when the General gave his antagonist 2 lbs. Then, 


again, after Scottish Chief had won the Cup, as well as another | 


race on the same day, at Ascot, it was easy to understand how 


Mr. raps Ae trainer came to inform his friends that the best | 
t 


Derby colt he had ever trained would run in 1864. There 
was indeed one name prominent in the betting-lists—namely, 
Birchbroom, which belonged to a horse whose claims to the place 
he held were better understood by the stable in which he was 
trained than by the outside public. General Peel had his good 
looks and his victory in the Two Thousand to keep him at the 
head of the poll. Blair Athol had an immense private reputation, 
but he had never been three miles from home in his life, and there 
vere doubts, either well or ill founded, as to his condition, and as 
to the intentions of his owner. Whatever may have been the 
degree of uncertainty which prevailed as to Blair Athol’s starting, 
those who calculated that the owner of so good a horse 
could not find anything so advantageous as running him for 
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und or two would have the | 


of any glimmer of light | 


the partisans of several leading favourites had good grounds 
to justify their confidence. The report of Cambuscan’s trial, — 
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the Derby had reason to congratulate themselves on their 
judicious disregard of doubts which influenced more mi 

speculators. It is probable that the desire to win a Derby 
would be the strongest feeling in the mind of any man who 
owned such a horse as Blair Athol must have been known to be, 
and betting or any other kind of speculation is likely to be most 
successfully conducted when it proceeds on the supposition that 
the conduct of men will be governed by ordinary motives. At any 
rate, those who “stood” Blair Athol in spite of adverse rumours 
were rewarded for their confidence when they saw the well- 
known fi of Caller Ou leading in his canter a chesnut horse 
with a white face and by her presence sustaining the confidence of 
this young one from the a amid the roars of the vast crowd 
which London had poured forth upon Epsom Downs. After 
seeing the St. Leger, one can believe that Blair Athol won the 
Derby easily, but it is remarkable that General Peel, whose 
admirers alleged that he had not had justice done to him, never 
ran again so well as he did at m. Both the training and 
riding of General Peel for the Derby seem to have been judicious, 


and it is probable that the only mistake made with reference to 
him was afterwards, when he was brought to the for the 
St. Leger rather lighter than he ran at Epsom. It certainly 


| was a good performance of General Peel to beat Scottish Chief 
completely for second place, and to leave Ely and Cambuscan still 
' further in the rear; and those who witnessed the Derby of 1864 
| may say that they saw not only one, but half-a-dozen remarkably 
horses run for it. The proceedings on the Oaks day were 
or inferior in interest to the Derby, for it was known that Fille 
de l’Air would start, and nothing but a tinge strong reliance 
on the uncertainty of all races could induce any one to lay odds 
against her. She easily beat Baron Rothschild’s Pai, who had 
run into the two first places for the One Thousand, and nothing 
else came near enough to make a race with her. The hooting of 
| Fille de l’Air and her jockey after this victory were not unnaturally 
misunderstood in France, although some pains were taken by 
_ English writers to explain what it was that caused the displeasure 
of the Epsom crowd. Perhaps, after the hearty applause bestowed 
on Dollar at Northampton and again at Goodwood, it ought not 
to be necessary to explain that the prizes of English race-courses 
| are — ungrudgingly to foreign horses who are enough to 
win them. Without reviving unpleasant matters, it may suffice to 
say that the complaint of the British public against Fille de l’Air 
| was, not that she did win the Oaks, but that she did not win the 
Two Thousand Guineas. We ought not to part from ore 
without noticing the splendid style in which Fairwater galloped 
away from Blarney and another three-year-old in the Craven 
Stakes. As Fairwater is now seven years old, it is probable that 
we have seen the last of a mare who deserves a place in the same 
gallery of celebrities as Asteroid. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


ib May last, we offered some observations on the re 
and usefulness of Mr, Gladstone’s pro grant of 5oo/. 
| to the Royal Academy of Music. On that occasion we took 
rather general ground, endeavouring to urge some of the reasons 
which justly entitle music as an art to public support, and at the 
same time briefly bringing forward the considerations which pointed 
out the Royal Academy of Music in particular as the most fitting 
recipient of Government aid. We discussed the advantages 
which an institution of this kind is capable of securing to musical 
art; and in a slight sketch of the constitution and system of 
the Royal Academy, we supported its claims to be considered 
_as doing real work in the cause of both general and special 
' musical education. Late in July, the grant was passed by a 
moderate majority, after a brisk little debate, in which few of the 
members concerned seemed to know much of the subject under 
discussion, and which called forth, in emnge 9: a considerable 
display of ignorance from Mr. Bernal Osborne, the chief opponent 
of the vote. 


The arguments brought forward oe the grant, such as they 
| were, consisted almost exclusively of ignorant sneers at music and 
musical amateurs in general, and of certain random assertions as 
to the incapacity and effeteness of the Academy itself as far as any 
beneficial effect upon musical art is concerned. The first of these 
positions is essentially that which one expects from persons 
who have no natural appreciation of the art themselves, and who 
at the same time have not the modesty to feel and to regret the 
defect. A man is a curious a who, in the face of a 
hundred facts and arguments which show how important and how 
universally acknowledged as a desirable element in education the 
study of music has become, can talk such nonsense as the fol- 
lowing :—“If any Government encouragement,” said Mr. Augustus 
Smith, “ were to be given to any particular science, he thought it 
would be most usefully given to a School of Cookery, as there was 
no country in the world in which the proverb, ‘ Providence sends 
food and the devil cooks,’ was more verified than in England.” 
Mr. Bernal Osborne thought, too, that “if they had a vote ‘for 
music, why not for dancing?” Such arguments as these really 
require no answer with any one who will give himself the trouble 
to think for a moment, or to look round him and see what is the 
status which music happily now enjoys in England. But the as- 
| sertion that the Academy is itself unworthy to receive encourage- 
| ment and support is a more formidable objection. Mr. Bernal 
Osborne “ challenged the Chancellor of the 
any person eminent either in vocal or instrumen' 


hequer to produce 
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the Academy had handed down. It was nothing but an attempt | 
on the of a few amateurs to indulge their taste at the expense 


pospens eventually to become public singers are as yet very young, 
ut among them are one or two ladies of remarkable promise. 


part 
of the public.” This, if true, would be doubtless a most pertinent | Miss Bauermeister, Miss Brougham, and Miss Chadwick, will all, as 


ment against wasting the public money upon an institution | 
which a long course p= hy proved to Pe of no practical value. 
But how, examination, stand the actual facts of the case? | 
Why, absolutely and completely at variance with Mr. Bernal | 
Osborne’s statement, which “ must have made as a mere random | 
shot, not having looked into the matter himself, and relying upon | 
a similar amount of ignorance in others. It is much to be regretted 
that Mr. Gladstone was not himself sufficiently in possession of | 
the facts which would have enabled him upon the spot to meet | 
the challenge, and to give, as he mi, it safely have done, 
a complete and unqualified denial to the charge of notorious | 
inefficiency thus brought against the Academy. 
So far, indeed, from its being the case that no eminent musician 
can be numbered among the former pupils of the Academy, it is 
s not too much to say that the majority of our musical 
celebrities, whether composers or performers, have received in- 
struction at the hands of the institution. At the risk of being 
tedious, we will give a few names, which in the eyes of any one 
who knows anything of the musical world will be a complete 
answer to the whole objection. Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, 
G. A. Macfarren, A. Sullivan, C. Lucas, J. Hullah, W. H. Holmes, 
Dr. Wylde, Dr. Steggall, J. F. Barnett, Miss Banks, Madame 
Bassano, Miss Birch, Madame Anna Bishop, Miss Dolby, Madame 
F. Lablache, Miss Kate Loder, Miss Messent, Miss Van Noorden, 
Miss Palmer, Madame Weiss, Miss Edith Wynne, H. Blagrove, 
R. Blagrove, Chipp, Cheshire, Grattan Cooke, Cusins, Doyle. D. 
y, F. Godfrey C. Godfrey (the bandmasters respectively 
of the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scotch Fusilier Guards), 
C. Harper, T. , Howell, Richardson (flutist), Swift, Harold 
Thomas, E. W. Thomas, J. Thomas (harp), Waetzig, Aylward, 
Pettit, Watson—all these names, and many others of considerable 
reputation, occur in the list of the old pupils of the Academy, and 
will be at once recognised by those interested in music as com- 
prising almost the majority of English musicians who have attained 
to any celebrity. What, then, becomes of the assertion that no 
one eminent musician has been trained by the Academy? It 
simply breaks down, and will surely never be advanced again upon 
future occasions, when, as we hope, the propriety of renewing a 
t similar to that of last Session will be discussed. Mr. Bernal 
Giese will probably have learnt a lesson about making in- 
cautious statements as to facts which he cannot have fairly 
investigated. We believe him also, by the way, to have been guilty 
of another inaccuracy, in asserting that until now “not a sixpence 
of the public money had been voted for the Academy.” If we recol- 
lect rightly, the Academy obtained a Charter in 1830; and in 
1834, part of the proceeds of the Musical Festival at Westminster 
Abbey was ted to it by King William IV. So that, in fact, 
it is not a private society, a mere collection of amateurs; it is not 
an effete and inefficient institution which has never produced any 
upil of reputation; but, in spite of struggles and pecuniary 
rt culties, notwithstanding all the internal drawbacks to success 
to which a society of musicians is proverbially subject, it would 
almost seem to have been a very nursery of English musicians. 
We have been led to make these remarks in justice to a 
wrongfully-abused institution because our attention was directed 
to the present condition and working of the —— by a concert 
very recently given by the pupils of the establishment. It is 
not pretended that, at the present moment, the Academy 
can show any unusual amount of talent or proficiency among 
its pupils, nor did the arrangement of the programme give in- 
dications of any icular effort having been used to make 
it specially effective. Some of the most distinguished pupils 
were absent, and enough of the programme was entrusted 
to the manifestly less gifted students to prove that there was 
no attempt to put forward the best front ible upon the 
occasion. We heard, however, quite enough to convince us 
that the institution is really doing good work in the interests 
of musical art, and that the opportunities for education 
which it presents are of a valuable and practical kind. It 
is to go into the details of a performance which it 
would be unfair to criticise by the same standard that would be 
applied to artists actually before the public. Nor, it must be 
recollected, are the majority of the pupils intended for concert 
ormers. Many of them who may not have the requisite com- 
ination of faculties to produce great results in this way may yet be 
turned into valuable ba judicious teachers, for whom there is now a 
large demand. And this, as we pointed out before, is even of greater 
importance, and more distinctly requires an organized system, than 
the instruction of the few rarely-gifted natures who, in any case, 
would be almost sure to force their way into public notice, or to 
get @ musical education from private sources. So that all that 
one could hope to find would be a general excellence betoken- 
ing system and attention on the part of the teachers, with 
here and there evidences of some remarkable talent. This ex- 
pectation was certainly realized on the occasion referred to. 
As perhaps might have been anticipated from the age of the 
performers, the solo singing was the weakest part of the perform- 
ance; but itis only fair to add that this was owing in a great 
measure to much of the p e being entrusted to stu- 
dents whose principal attention is directed to the cultivation of 
instrumental music, and who only take up singing in accordance 
with a judicious rule which compels every to learn it as 


a second study. Most of the pupils at present in the Academy who 


far as can be seen at present, develop into clever artists ; and, of the 


goa, we have no doubt that Mr. Hamilton will be hereafter 
eard of as a bass singer of considerable merit. Of the in- 
strumental portion of the performance we can very highly. 
Two ra pianistes of very decided ability played concerted music 
in a highly musicianlike style; the one, Miss Williams, under- 
taking a portion of Professor Bennett’s charming sestet for 
pianoforte and stringed instruments, which was written when the 
composer was a student at the Academy, while Miss Cronin 

ve two movements of Hummel’s quintet. Of one work which 
ormed an important feature in the programme too much in 
ag can scarcely be said—. manuscript string quartet by 

. Hall, now a student in the Academy, an the son of 
an old pupil, which is as good as any novelty of the kind 
we have heard for a long time. Mr. Hall evidently writes with 
great freedom, and seems thoroughly to understand the ca 
bilities and peculiarities of his instruments; and his work has 
further the great charm, which one misses so often now-a-days, 
of extreme clearness. If the Academy had only this young gentle- 
man to point to, he would be sufficient to show that its bom are 
not in vain. The quartet and the other string compositions were 
exceedingly well played by young artists who, like so many who 
have preceded them, will doubtless in time become valuable 
members of our leading orchestras. Several other new composi- 
tions of less pretension and of more or less merit, the work of 
present students, helped to swell a too lengthy programme. 

In mentioning, however, the pupils of the Academy, it would 
not be fair to omit the name of one who on this occasion 
was unfortunately absent. Miss Agnes Zimmermann, although 
yet barely seventeen, is already known as a composer and pianiste 
of most remarkable excellence. She has already, although still a 
pup performed several times in public in this oom and there 

as been but one opinion as to the successful career which she has 
before her. She has — paid a visit to Germany, where her talents 
have been most warmly acknowledged, and in particular her 

erformances, both alone and in conjunction with Herr Joachim, 

ave won for her such admiration at the Court of Hanover that 
she has been — invited by the King to appear there again 
very shortly. Miss Zimmermann, although German by birth, has, 
we believe, received the whole of her musical education at the 
Royal Academy, havingcome to England when she was four years 
old. We may also add, for the credit of the Academy, that Miss 
R. Henderson, a pupil who has only just left it, and Miss Emily 
Pitt, who is still a pupil, have been lately performing very success- 
fully in Mr. Macfarren’s Opera di Camera the Soldier’s Legacy, at 
the Gallery of Illustration. 

Much might be said on the general question of the desirableness 
of applyin a small grant of the public money to the support of an 
art which has been strangely neglected in this respect when com- 
pared with its sister arts, but which is surely as worthy as they 
to receive encouragement. Our object, however, has been to 
examine briefly the claims which the institution in Tenterden 
Street has upon the public sympathy, and to put our readers in 
eae of a few facts of which the gentlemen concerned in the 

ebate of July last seem to have been strangely ignorant. These 
facts are highly favourable to the reputation of the Academy; and 
this makes us hope, in the interests of music, that the small 
assistance granted Session with somewhat of a bad grace will 
on a future occasion be freely and cheerfully given. 


REVIEWS. 


CARDINAL CONSALVI’S MEMOIRS.* 


rye do things in an odd way at Rome. Cardinal Consalvi 
left Memoirs, which his representatives were directed by his 
will, under certain circumstances and after a certain lapse of 
time, to publish. For five-and-thirty years, we are told, no one 
in Rome suspected their existence; but at length the time came 
when it was judged desirable to give them to the world. M. 
Crétineau-Joly was called into council. “The eminent persons 
who, from gratitude or respect, had ag ing the trust of Consalvi’s 
pa deigned to initiate me into the secret of this deposi 

and it was unanimously decided that I should be commission 

to turn to account so great a store of unknown materials,” 
M. Crétineau-Joly’s first use of them was in a book of his own, 
published in the beginning of 1859, just before the French war 
in Italy ; but at that time it was considered that the moment had 
not yet come for a publication of them in their complete form, and 
he only gave a few extracts from them. Whatever reasons for 
delay there may then have been have now disappeared, and the 
Memoirs are published entire. - But, instead of being published in 
their original Italian, M. Crétineau-Joly coolly presents us, with- 
out a word of remark, with his own French version of them. 
Do these people know the difference between authentic and 
original documents, and second-hand, perhaps coloured, repre- 
sentations of them? Are these “eminent persons” so contemp- 
tuous of their own that, having to publish the papers of 
an Italian Cardinal, they think they are fulfilling their trust 


* Mémoires du Cardinal Consalvi; avec une Introduction et des Notes, 
Par J. Crétineau-Joly. Plon : 1864. 3 
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by substituting 2 French translation, by a notoriously loose and | epigrams rise to picturesqueness, as where he tells us of the 


unscrupulous writer, for the ont records, which are suppressed 
and kept back? If it was 


real text of what Consalvi wrote have been given along with the 
French translation, or at least in an appendix ? Consalvi, besides | 
being an Italian to the backbone, was a statesman and a come | 
anion of statesmen; and these “eminent personages,” to whose | 
Seeuttion the publication of his Memoirs has been left, fulfil | 
their trust by handing over his papers to a rabid and extravagant 
French bigot, to be used according to his taste and judgment, and | 
for his own pu s—to be turned into an overgrown pamphlet | 
for the French market, and to be made the excuse for a coarse and 
dishonest invective against Italy, which, under the pretence of 
being only an introduction, is the real thesis to which the 
Memoirs serve as a sort of finish and illustrative appendage. 

It seems strange that people at Rome should not see that this 
is not the way to publish a man’s memoirs; that it is neither | 
respectful to him, nor honest to his readers; and that, while their , 
object in publishing the book is to benefit their cause, they do | 
their best to create a prejudice against it, and to damage its | 
authority, by surrendering it to be dealt with at his pleasure by an | 
editor like M. Crétineau-Joly. His one notion of the way to prepare 
his readers for entering on the perusal of Consalvi’s Memoirs is to 
abuse the Liberals or the Piedmontese, and to go into raptures 
about everything Papal, in a style of inflated and absurd rhetoric 
which, with all their faults of writing, our neighbours generally | 
avoid, and avhich really is a consolatory proof that Exeter Hall | 
eloquence is not wholly confined to this side of the Channel. What 
inthe world is meant by saying, of the beginnings of the Italian 
movement — “ L’ére des avortements unitairement italiens allait 
s’ouvrir, et l’on assistait & Tagonie des convenances” ? Cavour, and 
the men who worked with him, are described as “des espéces de 
diplomates bons ’ tout faire excepté le bon.” “ Despotism” and 
o fa juiverie,” “ Jerusalem and Samaria,’ combined with the 
Secret Societies, which assassinated “ comme un manceuvre remplit 
sa journée,” to turn the affair of the “little Mortara ” against the 
holiest and most beneficent of Governments. “ Imposture,” a 
favourite foreign personification, was “ made free of the Capitol ;” 
“ils la déclarérent citoyenne de Rome par la grace de la Révo- 
lution.” Italy was driven mad under the wey! “des bravi 
de la libre pensée et des séides de l’unitairisme.” All M. Crétineau- | 
Joly’s flowers of oratory are of this bold and original kind. He | 
coutrasts the conscientious truth of the statements of the Roman 
Cardinal with the “impudence and calumnies” of an age when 
“legions of writers lie as the rest of mankind breathe.” Consalvi 
is described among the statesmen at Vienna as “ insinuant comme | 
un parfum.” He gains to the cause of the Apostolic See “cette 
trinité de dissidents royaux”—meaning the Czar Alexander, the | 
King of Prussia, and George IV. The character of great states- 
men was probably never expressed by a more curious metaphor 
than when M, Crétineau-Joly describes those “immortal geniuses 
of statesmanship,” of whom Consalvi was one, as “half swan, 
half fox ”—“ moitié cygnes et moiti¢é renards.” One of his illus- | 
trations, familiar enough in our rough English, is new to us in 
the more fastidious French. Perhaps he has given it “droit de 
cité”; but it is satisfactory to know that it is possible to render 
the “bull in a china shop” into unexceptionably refined French, 
and that to M. Crétineau-Joly’s imagination the great Napoleon, | 
plunging into a theological discussion, appeared “comme un 
taureau fourvoyé dans un mayasin de porcelaines.” 

M. Crétineau-Joly’s general knowledge is of a loose kind. He 
reports it as one of the marvels of that age of miracles when the 
English Government helped to reinstate the Pope, that Cardinal | 
Consalvi was allowed to land in England without being put to 
death. Tle thinks it so extraordinary that he prints at full length, 
as if it were a rare curiosity, his Foreign Office passport, “ libellé 
en langue frangaise,” and in the ordinary form of passports : — 
“Le passe-port du Cardinal se rendant officiellement 4 Londres, 
sur cette terre britannique si longtemps fermée sous peine de mort 
& tout ecclésiastique membre de la Sainte Eylise Romaine, est 
certainement une des piéces les plus curieuses contenues dans | 
les portefeuilles du Cardinal.” But on certain points he is well | 
informed. For instance, he has found out that the inhabitants of | 
Rome have always been, as they are now, against the Govern- 
ment. The fact ought to be the other way; but as it is net, 
what he does is to abuse and vituperate the whole popula- 
tion of Rome as a set of miserable self-seeking money-loving | 
worshippers of custom and routine, who positively set themselves | 
against the wise and liberal innovations which the Popes and 
their Secretaries of State wished to introduce. He accounts | 
for their admitted disaffection by describing them, without any 

ualification, as the meanest and worst of mankind. “From the 
highest to the lowest of the social scale,” i/ regalo is the motive 
of everything. “ I/ regalo, c’est le fond de leur langue, la cause | 
efficiente de ce sourire onctueusement perfide stéréotypé sur leurs | 
| 


lévres et qui ressemble a une blessure.” Their “consciences are 
elastic” ; there is the poison of vipers “dans ces coours-la.” He | 
ascribes to them “ féroce orgueil,” and also “ insouciante apathie.” 
They are a “ people of beggars,” and as cowardly and lazy as they 
are greedy and vindictive. He talks of their “salve lurum | 
toujours ancien et toujours nouveau,” their “prostration before 
the scoundrels with whom they are in league,” their “ pain quo- 
tidien de petits abus,” their Lee of gaming, their “formidable 
malpropreté.” He excepts no class, for he talks of the intrigues of | 
“palace, sacristy, convent, studio, and counting-house.” His 


“ dicton sacramental” with which the Romans resist all improve- 


esirable, for the sake of the French | ment—“é 7 uso”; and he adds that “quand les Romains, 
public, that they should be communicated in French, could not the | de 


bornes qui toussent, ont prononcé cette parole cabalistique, ils se 
contemplent dans une muette extase.”’ e image, we suppose, of 
boundary-stones or statues of Terminus is daubtiess 
happy; but, as the question may suggest itself how the Romans 
come to be such a bad set after so many centuries of Papal govern- 
ment, he takes care to tell that, though they are “ absolutely 
devoid of education,” it is “in spite of very uncommon instruc- 
tion.” When Consalvi talked of reform, it is to be regretted that 
the Romans “ne lui aient pas accordé le droit @innovation qu'il 
réclame.” And in a word, M. Crétineau-Joly defines the rela- 
tions of the Romans to their Government by saying that in all 


_ ages they have lived to be, towards the Popes, what the Jews 


were towards Jesus Christ: — “Le Vicaire n’a point été plus 
ménagé que le Dieu.” ‘Whatever else it has been, the Papal 
Government has plainly not been a successful one. 

When we pass from these shabby Ultramontane ies of M. 
About’s epigrams to Consalvi’s own papers, even in their French 
dress, it is like passing from the booth of a jack-pudding at a fair 
to the study of a man who has really dealt with great affairs, and 
can tell us something about them. Consalvi was, through good 
report and evil report, through dark days and bright ones, a 
thoroughly able and devoted servant of the Papacy, and the 
restoration of the temporal power was pre-eminently his work. 
But he was a man of sense and a man of the world; and though, 
of course, he takes for granted the whole Roman view of things, 
and feels towards them as a high Roman ecclesiastic would feel, 


‘he recommends and maintains his cause on temperate and 


serious grounds, and his reasonings and language carry with them 
the weight and the respect due to real knowledge, moderation of 
statement, and keen ity in judging of men and things. The 
cause of the Pope was in his time seen to greater advantage than 
it had been for many centuries. It had never perhaps looked so 
well as in sharp contrast with revolutionary iniquity and Imperial 
brutality. The opportunity was a ops one for setting the Pope 
right, both with the rest of the world and with his own subjects ; 


_ and Consalvi, if he afterwards failed, perhaps not through his own 


fault, in the last of these objects, knew how to make the most of 
the occasion for the first. He was thoroughly convinced of the 
truth and greatness of his cause, and thoroughly faithful to it ; 
the quiet self-satisfaction of conscious to everybod 
round him in managing business shows itself throughout, tem 

by a not insincere mixture of the modesty proper to a man of his 
religious profession. Of course he was well skilled in all the 
decorous self-restraint and the smooth forms of conventional 
courtesy which belong to the traditions of all diplomacy, much 
more of ecclesiastical diplomacy. But his Memoirs show that he 
was looking on with shrewd calm eyes at what was going on, 
among his friends and on his own side, as well as on the tide of 
the enemy. He has no doubts that his own side was exclusivel 
right; but he gives a picture of its behaviour, of its policy an 
its way of meeting emergencies, which is perfectly intelligible 
and natural, fitting in with human experience, and, in its mixed 
good and bad, strength and failures, appealing to human sympathy, 
and which is perfectly distinct from the sentimental legends of 
superhuman saintliness which have been in fashion in France 
since the days of De Maistre. His Memoirs open with a history 
of the Conclave at Venice at the death of Pius VI. It is very 


lengthy and detailed, and written with all the Italian zest for 


describing minutely every step in a complicated and obstinately 
protracted game of negotiation, in which many characters and 
various motives play on one another, and come in at successive 
periods to affect its progress and result. The account is gemed 
respectful in language, but the real facts are related with pene- 
tration and delicate irony; and forits thorough appreciation of the 
materials of a Conclave, and of the feelings at work in it, it might 
have been written by Father Paul. For three months and a half, 
thirty-five cardinals shut up in the monastery of San Giorgio, 
and divided for the most part into two main parties, remained 
with unyielding and hopeless pertinacity at a dead-lock about the 
election. There were various minor currents of rivalry, ambition, 
and intrigue at work, but one great question was the real cause of 
the determined struggle. M. Thiers, in his loose off-hand fashion, 
tells us that what occupied the Conclave was the necessity of find- 
ing a Pope who would reconcile Rome with Frauce; but he 
mistakes his eer and forgets that, when the Conclave was 
sitting, the battle of Marengo had not been gained, and Austria 
was in the ascendant. The power of France in Italy seemed 
at the moment to be completely broken, and Consalvi, with his 
thoughts full of the subsequent relations between France and the 
Holy See, and writing as a French prisoner at Reims in 1812, 
scarcely mentions the name of France in his account. What 
troubled and divided the Conclave had nothing to do with France. 
It was whether or not a Pope should be chosen, pledged to confirm 
to Austria—to friendly, protecting, Catholic Austria, the champion 
of legitimacy and ri hi—the possession of the Papal dominions, 
surrendered to the French at Tolentino, Austrian armies now 
occupied them ; Austria received the Conclave at Venice, and tried 
to turn the opportunity to account, in order to extort the Pope’s 
territory from the Church, at a moment of disadvantage and ex- 
tremity. An Austrian party, avowedly working in the Emperor’s 
interest, was able to exclude the candidates whom the majority of 
the Conclave at first pitched upon; it was only by very delicate 
and hazardous manwuvring that the independent party contrived 
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when Pius VII. was elected, Austrian 
indecent, never left him till the news of 


thing. 
The Memoirs here translated refer exclusively to the times 


anterior to the fall of Napoleon. They tell us nothing of Consalvi’s gouvernement jugera nécessaires 
in the reconstitution of Europe, or of his administration | discretion of the Government 
under the restored Papal Government. They consist of an account | was the healing limitation of 


in a man whom nobody had thought of; and out of a concession to avoid which, in its unlimited form, no risks 
ressure, shameless and were too 
arengo changed every- all the difference betwéen what was possible and im 


tto be run. In a Concordat which gave up so much, 
possible, 
between lawful condescension and fatal apostasy, lay in the qualify- 
ing words added to the article—“ réglements de lice, que le 
pour la tranguillité publique.” The 
in guarding the public tranquillity 
a pernicious and intolerable claim. 


of his early life and rise, his administration till he was sacrificed It is more easy to understand the objection to the article itself 
to the enmity of Napoleon, with separate Memoirs on the Conclave | than the value, as meeting that objection, of the qualification. But 


at Venice, the ne 
ser with Napoleon about his divorce and second —— 

a! were written in the captivity at Reims, which was the 
result 


of the marriage with the Archduchess; he describes them as being 
written hurriedly, sheet by sheet, and hidden away at-once before 
he could revise them and bring them into shape. When the o 
cape came for doing so, he seems to have been disinclined for 
he trouble. He is said to have corrected, but he did not recast 
them; and in their prolixity and repetitions they show signs of 
hasty and imperfect composition. But they give a ere | 
vivid picture of the contrast which was presented when the chie 
and managers of the ecclesiastical power were brought face to face, 
and into collision, with the new men raised up by the French 
revolution. On the one hand, there is coarse, contemptuous, brute 
force, astonished and irritated at resistance from opponents so de- 
cried, and apparently so feeble and helpless; on the other, smooth, 
calm, self-possessed address and wariness, somewhat puzzled by 
the uncouth roughness and unusual violence which it had to meet, 
but courteous, accommodating, conciliating up to a certain point, 
and then, beyond that point, unexpectedly and absolutely inflexible. 
In short, we have a very curious combination of almost feminine 
nervousness and fright as to the extremities to which the wrath of 
aman like Napoleon might come, with immovable self-command, 
and with a determinatio., in spite of horrible terrors and anxieties, 
not to yield an inch beyond the very fine line which seemed to sepa- 
rate right from wrong. In the dispute about recognising Napo- 
leon’s second marriage, Consalvi and his companions were willing to 
meet the Emperor so far that, at first sight, it seems wonderful that 
the prada 3 about going the whole way. They were seen 
ready to offer their congratulations at Court on a marriage whi 
was in their view unlawful and sacrilegious, but they would not 
go tochurch; and Consalvi was firmly persuaded that Napoleon was 
so furious at the refusal that he had given orders to shoot on the spot, 
the very day of the marriage, first three of the cardinals, and then, 
relenting, Cénsalvi alone. But, though they were willing to con- 
nive at any colour being given to their absence, nothing could 
revail on them to take the last step. There is great want of 
readth and deur in the line of opposition taken ; but there is 
grandeur in the inflexible opposition itself, and in the unflinchi 
resistance to a power which was undoubtedly dangerous, 
which inspired the most overwheJming and exaggerated fear. 
Perhaps the most remarkable portion of the book is Con- 
salvi’s account of the negotiations about the Concordat. It 
shows at once how largely the Roman Court could yield and 
how it could be inexorable, and what is the difference between 
the points on which it can yield and those on which it can 
risk anything rather than yield. And it gives a picture, un- 
mutched except in the correspondence itself of the ) eon of 
the way in which the great J = Scapin united his magnificent 
and impressive wrath with the lowest tricks of a fraudulent 
attorney. After a long and doubtful debate between Consalvi and 
the Abbé Bernier, the French agent, article after article of the 
Concordat was settled, and the wording of the instrument finally 
ed upon. Nothing remained but the formal act of signing, 
which was to be done at the house of Joseph Buonaparte. Bernier 
and Consalvi each brought their copy of the treaty, and Consalvi 
had taken up the pen to sign Bernier’s copy, when, casting his eye 
on it, he perceived that it had been altered on certain capital 
points. It had been altered by the First Consul’s orders, and it 
was presented by Bernier for Consalvi’s signature without the 
slightest intimation of any change. The sequel of the surprise, in 
the audacious effrontery and brutality of Napoleon, was worthy of 
the first step; but it is curious to observe what was the point on 
which nothing could make one side give way, and which the other 
ventured on such singular expedients to gain. The Roman envoy 
had given up all claims to Church property. He had agreed to 
sacrifice from eighty to one hundred French bishops, whose offence 
had been their obedience to the Pope, and had undertaken that 
the Pope should compel them by his mere authority to resign. All 
this surrender of ecclesiastical interests, of Papal dignity, of duty to 
brothers and comrades who had suffered for being so faithful to 
their cause, was made. But the article about which Consalvi 
fought, nineteen hours at a stretch one day, four-and-twenty 
another, for which he was resolute to break off the negotiation 
and to brave the First Consul’s rage, which made him “ ex- 
perience the anguish of death,’ and become—“I may be allowed 
to say so,” he writes—“like the Man of sorréws,” was this :— 
“Le culte sera public, en se conformant aux reglements de la police.” 
It was not the actual, inevitable fact that every Church ceremony 
would be undoubtedly, and as a matter of course, subject to police 
regulations; it was the putting the admission into a document 
accepted by the Church, which was the cause of such obstinate 
debate, and which was thought too dangerous, too high a price to 
pay, even for the re-establishment of religion in France. Not less 
singular was the way in which the sting was supposed to be taken 


it over again—to 
| applause—seems to 


tiation of the French Concordat, and the | it is a remarkable example of the belief in the power of ambiguous 


formulas to endanger a great theory or to save it, and of the sup- 
posed virtue of verbal compromises to shut off or charm away 


of Consalvi’s refusal to sanction by his presence the legality | practical consequences which are the plain result of facts, 


THE ALPINE JOURNAL.* 
fp — Club some years azo made their first literary effort 


with distinguished success. The first series of Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers was amusing and well-timed. It is 


roverbially 

difficult to repeat a success once achidved, The most of 
all models to imitate is your former self; but the temptation to 
repeat the performance to new bursts of 
be almost irresistible. As Scott produced 
repetitions, fainter at each successive reflection, of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, as Mr. Dickens treats us to afeeble Mrs. Lirriper be- 
cause the first Mrs. Lirriper was excellent, so did the Alpine Club 


'rashly count upon an unsatiated public appetite for mountain 


excursions. The stories in the second series were not in themselves 
inferior, but an ignorant “outside barbarian” becomes ultimatel 
sensible of a shade of weariness when he reads the five-hundred 
description of a steep snow slope. The best friends of mountain- 
climbing cannot deny that it becomes slightly monotonous in the 
telling; there are certain landmarks in every account which may 
be expected with the same certainty as the Queen’s health at a 
public dinner. There is an inevitable meal to be introduced at 
some part of the proceedings, and, in three accounts out of four, 
a sketch of the natural history of the mountain flea. A writer in 
the Alpine Journal, to which we shall refer directly, explains 
with exemplary frankness that, having committed one grievous 
sin of omission by leaving out the description of bre 

he cannot “violate another sacred conventionalism in Alpine 
story” by forgetting to notice a bergschrund. We must add 
that he fully atones for the first sin by afterwards devoting a page 
to an account of his supper, and it is with obvious reluctance 
that he stops short on the brink of a description of breakfast the 
day after his expedition. We do not complain of this peculiarity 
as a fault of the writer’s, for the fact is that it is as difficult to 
introduce variety into a narrative of Alpine adventure as into the 
history of a cricket-match. A connoisseur, indeed, can perceive 
and appreciate shades of difference which are thrown away upon 
the outside world ; after he has been told that the view from one 
top includes mountains A, B, C, down to R, he is still interested 
in hearing that the view from another includes B, C, D, down to 
S. Mr. Ruskin somewhere compares mountains—we on 
what grounds—to a flock of sheep. There is this point of re- 
semblance, that though one sheep is just like another to vulgar 
eyes, a shepherd can distinguish every individual sheep from his 
neighbour. And on this principle we believe in the existence of 
mortals who, after climbing the Jungfrau and the Eiger, still 
wish to climb the Monk; and, more wonderful still, in the exist- 
ence of some who, having read accounts of the first two ascents, 
will still read an account of the third. 

We presume that it is this class of enthusiasts for which the 
Alpine Club publishes the journal of which the first volume is 
just comple The appetite with which they are afflicted may 
seem to be slightly morbid; as geese are condemned to diseased 
livers in order to satisfy the eccentricities of human taste, so 
certain persgns develop an unnatural taste for climbing, to ~ 
pleasure to the readers of the Alpine Journal. The parallel is 
not, indeed, complete; for it is only the sufferers from the com- 
plaint themselves who are likely to enjoy the peculiar literary 
product generated by it. The Alpine Journal may be considered 
as the means by which a sect communicate feelings in which the 
world at large does not sympathize. They no longer cry aloud in 
the market-place; they do not press the treasures of their ex- 
perience upon a world that is unworthy of them; but they con- 
tinue to cherish the sacred fire of enthusiasm by a paper devoted 
to expressing their own sentiments. It may be worth while even 
for the callous and unappreciative public to examine casually the 
symptoms of the disease. After observing the number of his 
fellow-creatures who are liable to it, no man should say confidently 
that he will never make an ascent of Mont Blanc. 

Two varieties of enthusiasm are exhibited in this journal, 
which, in the more severe cases, seem to flourish in the same 
individual. The scientific and purely athletic fanaticism are both 
represented. The traveller in the higher regions of the Alps is 
frequently startled by a strange 1 ene A figure is seen to 
approach bristling with uncouth instruments. Barometers cling 
round his neck; his pockets are stuffed with thermometers; a 


theodolite is perched triumphantly upon the back of his — 
guide. He delays you upon some exposed , where the snow 
is gyrating in miniature whirlwinds round your legs, to take 


* The Alpine Journal, Vol.1. London: Longman & Co. 1864. 
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observations with frost-bitten ange. He announces to you tri- 
umphantly that he has computed the height of Mont Blanc for 
ookiae the five hundredth time, and that his computation comes 
nearer to the truth than you might have expected. His talk is of 
regelation. We must‘add that he is generally a painfully good 
walker, and that his singular pursuits apparently keep him in 

humour. We have often innocently wondered whether any 
result ever came of these self-imposed labours. The journal 
shows that they produce a great amount of really useful infor- 
mation — useful, that is, in a strictly Alpine sense. It is 
strange that a region yr so well known and so well 
mapped as the Alps should capable of such improve- 
ment in its topography The most curious instance o 
was exposed by Mr. Matthews in the second series of Peaks and 
Passes. A mountain called the Mount Iséran, said to be 13,000 
feet high, and laid down conspicuously in all the maps, was proved 


error | 


to have no existence—to be a “flying Dutchman” amongst moun- | 


tains. It has been expunged as a mere impostor from the map of 
Europe, and all mountaineers have to regret that there is in the 


world one mountain less, An equally singular blunder is pointed 


out by Mr. Reilly in a very interesting paper in the journal. 


The best known district in the Alpine -region should be that near | 


Chamouni. 


Models and maps of the chain of Mont Blanc are | 


innumerable. Yet Mr. Reilly discovered that a fine peak well | 


known as the Aiguille d’Argentiére had been actually split into | 


two gr separated by a mile and a half, and differing in height 
by 760 feet. It is needless to add that this error threw the geo- 
graphy of the district into hopeless confusion—lengthening one 
glacier, for example, by two miles and a half, and completely 
altering its form. The cause of the blunder was simple enough. 


It was as if two foreigners in London should compare notes, and 


- one who had been only in Regent Street should, describe the | 


Duke of York’s pillar as the Regent Street column; whilst the 
other, who had con only in the park, called it the St. James’s 
column. If they tried to fit one their geographical know- 
ledge, two columns would 


lenses are not accurately adjusted. As the Aiguille d’Argentiére 
lies close to the frontiers of Switzerland, France, and Italy, it has 
naturally got a duplicate name—the Pointe des Plines—and 
the identity had not been suspected; ‘or, if suspected, it was 
assumed that a mountain could be in two places at once, “ like 
abird.” The calamities which such a confusion may cause are 
well exemplified in a narrative contributed by Mr. George, 
the editor of the journal. Rashly confiding to the accuracy 
of the map, Mr. George and his companion found themselves 
in the act of descending an impracticable wall of rock to a 
glacier which had, properly speaking, no existence. The result, 
amongst other agreeable incidents, was a night spent on the ice 
under a big stone, with nothing to eat or drink —the last of evils in 
the eyes of a mountaineer. en such errors are to be found at 
headquarters, it is not surprising if there is room for much im- 
provement in the more retired corners of the Alps. Recesses into 
which the flood of tourists has only begun to percolate slowly 
have been investigated by enterprising members of t the club, From 
the chalets of an ng native home of every variety of 
hopping and crawling insect—to the unexplored wilds of the 
Ortler Spitz, English mountaineers have penetrated nearly every 
valley, and have recorded many of their discoveries in the journal. 
The most elaborate paper of the kind is that in which Mr. Tuckett 
has demolished the Ortler Spitz. He has fairly picked its bones 
clean, so as to leave but little for future explorers, Any one who 
is to visit the district will do well to investigate the elaborate 
series of panoramas, sketches, and tables of height which demon- 
strate his unwearied ind: . Those who are not going to visit 
the district will perhaps do well to let the paper alone, for at best 
a table of heights is not refreshing reading. 

Butit is time to say a few words on the other development of 
Alpine zeal ; for, after all, itis the keen pleasure of one of the most 
exhilarating of exercises that gives zest to the narrative, and makes 
it a pleasure to tell the story of past adventure, even if it is not 
a pleasure to read it. Scientific or semi-scientific observations 
are a pleasant sauce, but they are not the substantial part 
of the mountaineer’s meal. The greatest part of the journal 
is composed of adventures undertaken from simple love of 
healthy and exciting amusement, As such, many of the stories 
are very well and unaffectedly told. Perhaps the best are Mr. 
Kennedy’s ae of the ascent of the Monte della Disgrazia, 
and Mr, W. E. ’s of the ascent of the Dent d’Hérens. The 
faults characteristic of inferior writing on the subject are a dispo- 
sition either to effloresce into extremely tall talk, or to degenerate 
into the kind of slang patronized by sporting rs. It is very 
difficult to refrain from mixing a little too much poetry with your 
poms when describing an Alpine view. A few superlatives may 

allowed to a man when he is more than ten thousand feet 
above the sea-level. So long as he does not exaggerate his 

ration of th 


which occasionally out. 
an inexperienced you’ joins a of i 
travellers, that he” should 


bly appear, and the map of. 
London would be distorted like a stereoscopic picture when the | 


wards described in a journal in la far more pi ue 
than complimentary. tn one paper the terror of a poor wretch is 
described in animated terms, and with the sort of grim satisfaction 
which an experienced oarsman feels at seeing a freshman’s boat 
capsized. The catastrophe is as follows, the scene being a narrow 
ridge of ice leading off a glacier :— 

One trembling uncertain step and a smothered cry, and the rest of the 
ice journey was performed under Perren’s left arm; the head drooping like 
that of a half-broken doll in front, and the feet vaguely stuck out behind 
as though at the end of sawdust stuffed legs. ~ 
The description is hic, but not exactly pleasant for its victim, 
even rere his pa is concealed. A As is not necessarily 
beyond the reach of human sympathy because he can’t walk steadily 
on a slippery edge of ice. another paper we have a description 
not quite so pointed, but yet distinctly verging on the personal, at 
the expense of an unlucky Welshman. This gentleman seems to 
have evoked the wrath of his fellow-travellers by di ing the 
scenery of the Wengern Alp as compared with that of Pen-y- 
Gwryd, and by profanely asserting that a view of the Jungfrau 
was not unlike that of Llyn Llydaw on the side of Snowdon, 
“though the quantity of snow rather spoilt it.” We must say 
that we rather admire the courage of the gallant Welshman in 
refusing to bow down before his friends’ idol. We should 
have expected to see him torn in pieces, and his mangled 
limbs concealed in a crevasse. Though his opinions are 
certainly original, they hit a weak point in the Alpine 
creed — that which assumes the beauty of a mountain to be 
proportional to its height above the snow-level. The secret 
cause of the indignation expressed is possibly revealed in a subse- 

uent statement. It appears that he claims to have roused the 

ainting spirits of his party at a critical moment by suddenly 
bursting into a Welsh song. It is certainly strange that any one 
should be exhilarated by a flow of incoherent dd’s and w’s, and 
the implied necessity of any stimulant may be held as di i 

by Alpine travellers. This, however, is no excuse for holding w 
the unfortunate gentleman’s name to ridicule for conduct mas 
on the ground of a misguided patriotism. 

The most interesting narrative in the volume is that which 
describes the death of poor Bennen—one of the bravest and most 
skilful of mountaineers. The accident was distinctly caused 
by a neglect of one of the most necessary laws of Alpine prudence. 
There is no danger which, as a rule, is so carefully eschewed 
by the most experienced guides as that of avalanches, because 
there is no danger against which all skill becomes so utterly 
useless. Poor Bennen was apparently misled by two local guides 
into crossing a dangerous couloir, where a frozen crust of snow 
concealed the light feathery powder of which avalanches are 
formed. He probably was unwilling to draw back when others 
were advancing. The party were floundering through the deep 
furrow which the leaders had made in the snow, when the cata- 
strophe occurred. Bennen 
had made but a few steps, when we heard a deep, cutting sound. Thesnow- 
field split in two about fourteen or fifteen feet above us. The cleft was at 
first quite narrow, not more than an inch broad. An awful silence ensued. 
It lasted but a few seconds, and then it was broken by Bennen’s voice, “ Wir 
sind alle verloren.” His words were slow and solemn, and those who knew 
him felt what they really meant when spoken by such a man as Bennen. 
They were his last words. I drove my alpenstock into the snow and brought 
the weight of my body to bear on it. I then waited. It was an awful 
moment of suspense. I turned my head towards Bennen to see whether he 
had done the same thing. To my astonishment I saw him turn round, face 
the valley, and stretch out both arms. The ground on which we stood began 
to move slowly, and I felt the utter uselessness of any alpenstock. 

The travellers and guides were hurried away helplessly by the 
descending snow, and when they came to a stop two of them— 
poor Bennen and one of the travellers—were buried beneath the 
surface and suffocated. The others were bruised and frost-bitten, 
but not seriously injured. Such accidents afford one lesson, which 
Alpine travellers cannot lay too deeply to heart. In questions as 
to the state of the snow, and similar ones, the knowledge iven 
by long experience is invaluable, and it is the height o foll to 
disregard the warnings of a really first-rate guide, or permit hi 
to act against his own judgment. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT.* 
_ may be the case in politics, there is no such 
thing as finality in historical inquiries. It is not only in 


cases where the uisition of fresh evidence must of it-elf 


-modify or change the world’s judgment of byegone times or 


men that these appear suddenly in a different aspect from that 
which they have previously worn in the eyes of unpreju- 
diced beholders. Phe writers as well as the actors of histo’ 

are subject to the influences of their times—influences whic 

imperceptibly tend to elevate or depress the point of view from 
which posterity regards the events and characters of the past, and 
to enl or narrow the basis of its judgments upon them. Neither 
Thucydides, the high-souled Athenian living in the full light of 
contemporary knowledge, nor Mr. Grote, the candid Englishman 
of the present century, has finally settled even the outlines of 
such a character as Cleon, Nether Burke nor Mr. Carlyle 
ean lay claim to the authority of revelation in their attempts 
to characterize once for all the nature and meaning of such a 
popular movement as the first French Revolution. Yet, truisms 


* Wilhelm I. vom Oranien, &c. Aus dem NachJasse K. L. Klose’s, mit 
einer Wiirdigung des Oraniers von H. Wuttke. Leipzig: 1864. 


18 impossible to reproduce the sentiment of the moment in 
: cold blood without heightening the peaks, and giving to their 
e sides a steeper slope. The disposition to use slang is gene- 
rally kept under very successfully in the journal, though symp- 
oe . toms occasionally may be found of a rather objectionable 
tendency in that direction. We hint at one other fault 
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as these may appear, they are not in practice vag Po as such by | one of the most beneficent rulers with whom Saxony was ever 


the great mass of students or readers of history. 
the majority of Englishmen inclined to allow their once adopted 
views on an historical question, any more than on a point in 
theology or foreign politics, to be modified. We do not, indeed, 
object to the administration of an agreeable fillip by means of some 
t and startling historical “discovery” or “ rehabilitation ” ; 
ut, if we accept the gift, we desire to be permitted to accept it 
once for all, without being forced to look into its mouth afterwards. 
Asa rule, we refuse to reconsider any historical belief to which 
we have pinned our faith, after having, in our own opinion, 
cautiously adopted it under the guidance of a popular writer who 
= placed before us “all the documentary evidence on the 
subject. 

Tew recent historical publications have been received in this 
country with more universal, and in many well-merited, 

plause and assent, than Mr. Motley’s animated works on the 
Huse of the Dutch Republic and the History of the United Nether- 
lands, Not even the masterpieces of the Belgian painter Gallait 
bring before the eye in more glowing colours of lite the terrible 
and glorious struggle to the memory of which they are consecrated. 
Mr. Motley’s “« is admirably adapted to please the widest circle 
of readers, for he indulges in as frequent Sante of eloquence as 
Macaulay, without resembling him in the closeness and pre- 
cision of his arguments; and he is as fond of intelligible plea- 
santries and transparent irony as Mr. Carlyle, without agy of his 
uncomfortable ferocity. He is as vehement in his hates as he is 
ardent in his loves, and both are always on the popular side. 
But, above all, he is thoroughly honest and conscientious in su 
plying his flattered readers with his authorities in and under the 
text, so as to leave apparently no room for the suspicion that there 
can be “any mistake about it.” There is, accordingly, but very 
slender chance that many English readers will care to go over the 
same ground which they have previously traversed under the 
guidance of so brilliant and attractive a writer, on the in- 
vitation of a German historian utterly devoid of the war 
qualities of his American predecessor. The late Dr. Klose’s 
monograph on William I. of Orange, the Founder of the 
Freedom of the Netherlands, published since his death by his 
friend and fellow-labourer Professor Wuttke of Leipzig, is 
little likely to become popular. Its style is colourless and 
passionless, even when compared with far sedater models of 
historical writing than Mr. Motley’s books, and the point of view 
from which it treats its subject differs but little from that of other 
Protestant historians, from Schiller downwards. Yet, as the 
result of many years’ anxious and thoughtful study, and as 
manifestly imbued with an honest desire for it 
will well repay perusal on the part of those who wish to test the 
general accuracy of Mr. Motley’s infinitely more entertaining 
work, and to refresh their minds as to the many difficulties which 
yet remain unsolved, or only partially solved, in connexion with 
the subject. This will sufficiently — on a reference to certain 
special points in the career of William the Silent, popular! 
sup) to have been finally settled by Mr. Motley, but on whic 
Dr. Klose either differs from the conclusions of that writer or 
arrives at his own on other grounds, 

The truthfulness of William the Silent is certainly one of the most 
doubtful points in his character. It is of course easy to take the broad 
ground adopted by another German historian, quoted with very qua- 
lified approval by Dr. Klose’s editor, Professor Wuttke—who him- 
self seems fond of indulging in generalities equally barren, if less 
dangerous—and to assert that “the science of history ought to step 
down from the chair of the judge, and, keeping a stedfast eye on 
the course of a complete development, to renounce the every-day 
and insecure standard of morality, the weighing of virtues and 
vices.” Neither Klose nor Mr. Motley show any symptoms of a 
desire to e in this “high prior” fashion. Both attempt to 
judge their hero (for William is the hero par excellence ot Mr. 
Motley, who has successfully tumbled ont for ever from the 
height to which Goethe and Clarchen had exalted him in the eyes 
of a good many sentimentalists) according to the ordinary standards 
of Christian morality. This quality of truthfulness, then, has 
come very decidedly into question with regard to William’s con- 
duct in the matter of his marriage 
Saxony. That princess finds as little mercy at the hands of 
either historian as she received at those of her husband and 
father. Mr. Motley’s anger against the unfaithful wife induces 
him to exclaim against the “ superficial writers” who have found 
a moving cause of the Netherland revolt in William’s connexion 
with the Lutheran House of Saxony, and to wonder how any one 
who has studied the characters and the times can believe it possible 
that much influence could be exerted on the mind of Orange by 
such natures as those of Anne or her father, the Elector 
Augustus. Klose, with more calmness, points out how pro- 
able it is that Anne’s intrigues against Granvella, who Had 
throughout opposed her marriage, contributed largely towards 
her husband’s rupture with the Cardinal, which was unde- 
niably the first step taken by him towards rupture with the 
Cardinal’s master, King Philip. As to the Elector Augustus, 
the very fact of William’s perseveringly seeking an alliance with 
him proves the value which he set on it. Augustus was the 
Penge pn head of the Lutheran party in Germany, and thus 
the head of the Protestant interest in Europe generally. Moreover, 
so far from being “ a Byzantine Emperor of the lowest type,” in 
the words of an “ acute historical critic ” quoted with approval by 
Mr. Motley (who, in fact, adopts his arguments wholesale), he was 


with the unhappy Anne of | tha’ 


of the Saxon Justinian—a Byzantine oy of a type somewhat 
owever, to which it was 


states that— 
Not only had Schwarzburg already promised in Orange’s name that the 
Princess should not be hindered in the ise of her Protestant worship in 


her own apartments, but William himself—who in this matter obeyed, though 
unwillingly, the wish of the Elector Augustus—had forwarded a written 
— from Breda, to the effect that nothing should be done to turn the 
rincess from the true Christian religion of the Augsburg Confession, that 
Anne should always be permitted to receive the Sacrament under both forms 
according to its proper institution, and, furthermore, that he, according to 
his best ability, would cause and take care that the children issuing from his 
marriage with Anne should also be faithfully instructed in the true religion 
of the Augsburg Confession. 
Mr. Motley, on the other hand, relates how, a few days before 
the marriage at Leipzig, the Elector reminded Orange of a 
memorandum sent to him containing the above stipulations, and 
recalled how Orange had declined to give a written agreement 
signed by himself, and arranged to make a verbal declaration on 
the subject instead. The note was then read, and the Prince 
answered that he acknowledged its correctness, and now stated 
“that he would keep it all as became a prince”; upon which 
he gave the Elector his hand. The authority given for this 
transaction is indisputable, and the story of the Breda note 
signed by William, revived by Dr. Klose, thereby falls to the 
ground. But it is not so easy to get rid of the verbal promise 
which, it is now ascertained, the Prince substituted for a written 
agreement. Mr. Motley’s attempt in this direction has always 
struck us as unaccountably impotent. He asks how this verbal 
promise, taken in connexion with William’s previous conduct, 
could have had any meaning save that “the Prince would do 
exactly as much with regard to the religious question as he had 
promised, and no more.” William’s previous conduct has nothing 
to do with the matter, and the promise meant what it in so many 
words expressed. But Mr. Motley has another argument ready. 
What William afterwards did was not in accordance with his 
verbal promise, but with the meaning Mr. Motley substitutes for 
it. Therefore, its meaning must have been this, and no other—or 
how could William have made it? It is evident that either 
account of this dubious transaction is exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
whether we follow Mr. Motley or revive the disproved older story 
with Dr. Klose. 

In treating of another transaction vital to the outbreak of the 
popular revolution, Klose, notwithstanding his meagreness, seems 
to go nearer the truth than Mr. Motley, with all his redundancy 
of facts and arguments. We refer to the conduct of William 
after the return of Egmont from his worse than useless mission to 
Spain, whence he came home full of fair words spoken to him by 
the false King, but at the same time the bearer of written Royal 
commands, the execution of which William and the other patriots 
at once saw would prove fatal to the undisturbed endurance of 
the Royal authority. Philip directed the establishment of a 
council composed of bishops and other divines, nominally to settle 
the introduction of the recent decrees of the Tridentine Council, 
but really to invent new, or strengthen the old, measures for the 
persecution of heresy. At & sitting of the State Council, Orange 
advised immediate obedience to the Royal commands, and, says 
Klose, “the opinion which has been frequently entertained that 
the intention of William and his followers was to raise the fer- 
mentation already or the people to the height of 
open resistance by the os ication of these decrees, has indubitably 
much in its favour.” He then endeavours to prove that, in acting 
thus, William pursued a patriotic course; but this is scarcely to 
the present purpose. Mr. Motley goes much further, and avers 

t perceived that there was no longer any middle 
course open between obedience and rebellion—“ an opinion the 
soundness of which could scarcely be disputed ” ; and he pours out 
the ever-brimming vial of his wrath upon the “ inconsistency ” of 
Viglius, who opposed the immediate execution of the Royal com- 
mands. What happened? The tragedy predicted by William 
commenced with its horrors; and then, when the popular 
mind was stirred into unquenchable fury, the Prince put Pihself 
at the head of the Opposition ; and in his celebrated letter to the 
Regent, written only a few months after his refusal in the States- 
Council to join in an attempt to stop the execution of the Royal 
measures, he showed the impossibility of carrying through the 
edicts thus renewed and strengthened. If the conduct of Orange 
was dictated by patriotism, which we are by no means prepared to 
deny, it still remains objectionable from the fact that m had 
declined to stop the current when a ey of doing so existed, 
and was now riding on its top with of withing 
stem it. 

It is impossible to forbear adverting to another question which 
directly affects our estimate of William's truthfulness. It is that 
of the famous letter of D’Alava, which he has uently been 
accused of having ames At the interview at Dendermonde 
between Orange and the other great leaders of the patriotic party, 


is 
tion 
boat | our intention especially to refer is the conduct of Orange in 
row | reference to the religion of his bride. The facts are related very 
| calmly by Klose, by Mr. Motley with much display of unnecessary 
f the | passion. Klose seems to us to be wrong in his facts, but tolerably 
- like | right in his inferences; while Mr. Motley, according to his wont, 
“iuind | arrays all the facts before the reader in their original ee 
. | but draws a conclusion from them which not they, but his 
tim, wish, which is often the parent of his arguments, dictates. Klose 
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he showed to Egmont and his companions a letter purporting to 
have been written by D’Alava, the Spanish ambassador at Paris to 
the Regent Margaret, re of letters to himself from 
In these letters the King’s 

the noble personages present were clearly yed; an e 
object of this correspondence to induce 
them, as a matter of personal safety, to decide on action. With 
the almost incredible simplicity of his childish mind, Egmont 
showed D’Alava’s alleged letter to Margaret, who, ina secret letter 
to Philip, where she could have no possible reason for perverting 
the truth; declared it to be forged. It was forged, say the Catholic 
historians, by William. Whoever should think this impossible, 


says Prescott, may hesitate when he remembers William’s conduct | 


in the matter of marriage with Anne of Saxony. But, adds 


the same cautious historian, Margaret too was “of the Ttalian | 
The latter insinuation was wees needless, for what | 


uld th h h 
possible motive co e on ave in her secret cor- 
or a display of her Italian 


very thing 
shadowed out in them actually came to in the case of Egmont 
and Horn. “No,” exclaims fessor Wuttke, “ these letters are 
genuine—events have confirmed them”; and then he attempts to 
show by what means William might have got hold of such docu- 
ments through his spies at Madrid, 


some debts of honour which he had incurred. 
At a dinner at Mr. Greenwood’s, of that excellent firm, Cox and 
Greenwood, I met Si Calvert, then Adjutant-General, who accom- 
ied the Duke of York as one of his staff in his disastrous cam in 
olland; and he told us the a anecdote :— Lord Cam the 
Viceroy, had been applied to by Lord Mornington, the brother of Captain 
Wesley (so his name was then spelt), for a Commissionership of Customs, or 
an. else in the gift of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, as it was the 
intention of the Captain to sell his commission to pay his debts. Lord 
Camden, in an interview with Captain Wesley, — whether he left the 
army in di or what.motive induced him to 
he was well qualified to distinguish himself. —— Wi 
everything that had occurred, upon which the Lord-Lieutenant expressed a 
wish to be of service to him. “ 


The story of the application to Lord Camden for a Commis- 
sionership of Customs is well known, the alleged cause being the 


_-wish of the applicant to marry and settle. It had no reference to 


'debt; and the Duke told ‘the Chaplain-General (Gleig), his 


| at Angers preceded 


| 
| 


At his trial Egmont declared _ 


the letters to be the work of Philip Marnix, a practised hand at 
imitating autographs i yet soon after the meeting at Dendermonde 


he had written to 
nouvelles” of D’Alava, thus implying his belief in the genuine- 
ness of the letters already shown to him. The 4 serge is in- 
volved in difficulty, and will probably be decided at the same 
time as that of the genuineness of Mary Stuart’s letters to Both- 


illiam to inquire after the “ pratiques 


well, and other cruces of the same kind. At present, as it seems | 
to us, there can be little doubt that the letters were forged ; and | 


the heaviest weight of suspicion remains resting on William of 
Orange, for the simple reason that so strong a motive existed with 
him for the perpetration of such an act. Klose’s assumption of 
& SS of the letters is based on no valid grounds at all, 
an 


r. Motley is, for once, at a loss even to suggest a solution | 


of the problem. 

These instances will suffice to indicate how much obscurity still 
envelopes some of the Dag iw transactions on which the good 
fame of William the Silent must to a certain extent be allowed to 
cee. A great historical character such as he was can never be 
su 


mitted to too searching an examination, and the judgment of 


mankind will probably always, in some points, remain in abey- | 


ance —— the opposite danger of carrying scepticism too far, 
the ur of such a deed as that which, w whenever means, 
William the Silent was indubitably the main instrument in ac- 
ee liberation of the United Provinces from the 
por of Europe from the danger, of Spanish and Roman 

om—will always, with the general public as well as with 
honest and unprejudiced inquirers, remain a sufficient safi 


CAPTAIN GRONOW’S REMINISCENCES.—THIRD SERIES.* 


E heartily welcomed Captain Gronow on his first appear- 

ance wa and we repeat the greeting which we then 
oo gave decisive proofs of gallantry and courage 
under cire 


cannot permit ourselves the gratification 
Third is a marked improvement, or any improvement at all, on 
the Seeond ; though we readily admit nruch of the original 
attraction is retained. We formerly oecasion to complain that 
tain Gronow not uently confounded what he had heard 

with what he had seen. We now find cause for thinking that he 
must have inadvertently put down as personal recollections what he 
neither saw nor — “enn a short, has fallen in his 
way, or been supplied to him, whilst he was collecting or arranging 
the materials of his book. What personal impressions, for 
example, can Captain Gronow, a young subaltern at Waterloo, 
have received of the early career of the Duke of Wellington, 
to which he devotes a section as full of mistakes and anachronisms 
as Sir Archibald Alison’s cha) on German Literature, or Mr. 
Disraeli’s contribution to the hi of Christianity in his famous 
Bentinck Biography ? — 

We First Campaion.—The Duke had in his 
early career lost a considerable sum of money at play, and 


* Celebrities of London and Paris; being a Third Series 


oS 
und Anecdotes of the Court, the , and the Clubs. By Captain R. H. 


trusted biographer—“ 1 have often known what it was to be in 
want of money, but I never got into debt.” The Duke’s studies 
his entrance into the army. The date of his 
was 1787. He obtained Lieutenant- 

melcy of the 33rd on September 30, 1793. rd Camden’s 
on Narch 30, 1795. The reminiscent 
continues :— 


French tactics, 
addressed himself to Captain Calvert, the Duke of York’s aide-de-camp, 
pointing out the certainty of a speedy attack of the enemy’s cavalry and 
artillery, and the great probability that every man who had advanced would 


| be eut to pieces. He said, “ Pray allow me to form squares of divisions upon 


| 


| the beach before it is too late.” 


been on the | 
| that I 


This was done, and almost immediately 
afterwards, Vandamme, with the whole of his cavalry, supported by artillery, 
came down, threatening to sweep before them. Our troops rapidly 
dispersing, luckily found the 33rd in square, and were thus saved from 
hilation. The Duke of York o ing this adroit and ready manceuvre on 
the part of the young Major, called to his council, and gave him the 
command of the rear. 


The 
lines Antwerp, Col 1W first found 
ines covering Ant onel Wes t found hi 

ce of an enemy.” a 


me eran deployed his battalion and checked the pursuers. 


to ‘the bi her against the 
reminiscent without adding that there is certainly one incident in 
the early life of their common hero which has been incorrectly 
narrated by the biographer. Speaking of the Duke’s aide-de-camp 
life at Dublin, Mr. Gleig relates :— 

He Garo was at a ball one night, and as usual could not find a 
partner. Inheriting his father’s taste for music, he consoled himself by 
sitting down near the band, which happened to be a remarkably good 
one. By and by the party broke up, when the other 78 present 
were taken home , Whilst young Wesley was, 
by common consent, left to travel with the fiddlers. old Lady Aldborough 
on one occasion put the Duke in mind of the circumstanee, after he had 
become a man, at which he laughed heartily, while she added with 
naiveté, “ We should not leave you to go home with the fiddlers now.” 

It was a favourite story of hers in illustration of the Duke’s want 
of small talk, and she told it thus:—“ We had a picnic party near 
Dublin. 1 took Wesley to the ground in my carriage, but he was 
so dull that I threw him over and brought back le beau Cradock 
(the first Lord Howden). All the other carriages having started 
or being full, he had nothing for it but to return with the band. 
I reminded him of the ineident in the height of his fame, adding, 
‘When I left you to go home with the fiddlers, I little tho 

you would ever play first fiddle yourself.’ ” 

There was one occasion on which Captain Gronow was 
into direct communication with the Duke, and in a manner 
able to both. On being informed by a lady that His Grace had 
warned Prince Paul Lieven against him as a man addicted ‘to 
gambling and loose society, he addressed a respectful letter of 
remonstrance to the Duke, who immediately replied by a direct 
denial. ‘He concluded a most dignified letter in most 
characteristic style by saying that if I was not fully convinced of 
his not deserving the imputation that had been cast upon him, of 

ing me, he was ectly ready to give me any satisfaction 
might think proper to demand.” This curious letter was 
lent to Count d’Orsay, and has been Jost. 

The extraordinary and provoking thing about Captain Gronow 


oO 


| 
by which you can be extricated from your present difficulties.” The answer 
: was, “I have no alternative but to sell my eommission ; for I am poor, and 
Camden, “ and I will assist you in paying ein liabilities.” “TI should 
like to study my profession at Angers,” replied the ees “for the 
French are the great masters of the art of war.” Lord Camden assented to 
action, Klose for once assumes the bolder line. Mr. Motley | 
e E — “ This letter was forged,” and thinks that “the astuteness of | 
: illiam of Orange had in this instance been deceived.” William, 
= if he was a dupe, was at all events a dupe with a method ; and 
the impostor must have, in this case, been one of his own followers. | 
g Klose calmly assumes the genuineness of the letter; and is sup- 
: ported by his editor, Professor Wuttke, in a long disquisition on 
: the subject. According to the latter, the proof of the genuineness 
: Captain Wellesley, availing himself of the generous assistance thus offered, 
a spent a considerable time at the Military School at Angers, where he laboured 
with intense application, and laid the foundation of that military reputation 
| ) which placed him above all competitors. It was this edxcation that enabled L, 
-s him to gain his first laurels. On his return to England, he was ordered to 
join the Duke of York in Flanders, as Major of the 33rd Regiment of Foot ; 
; and the Colonel and first Major being absent, the command of the regiment 
devolved upon him. The ——— landed near Furnes in the Netherlands, 
the crack regiment first ; and these, directly they set foot on shore, advanced 
= : helter-skelter, fancying themselves on the high-road to Paris. 
June; and, 
and inthe | 
mself in the 
Boxtel that 
= the English sustained a repulse, an osely pursued, would 
Eee robably have been cut to pieces, had not Wesley, with exceeding 
seized the earliest after the Duke of ork 
=e resigned the command, to mark his sense of the young soldier's 
| merits,” 
oe of those qualities redounded to the credit and _ to 
the comfort of his countrymen; and the characteristic traits of 
manhood are brought vividly and most agreeably by his 
+ Reminiscences. But, while we were glad to announce that | 
the Second Seyies was a marked improvement on the First, we | 
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is that he never takes the trouble of verifying an im on by 
the dates. His frontispiece, for instance, represents “A Ball at 
Almack’s in 1815:” when “Almack’s” did not exist. His 
amusing notice of the late Lord Normanby begins thus :— 

The first time I ever saw Lord Normanby was in 1816, during a morning 
visit at the Right Hon. George Tierney’s, in Stratton Street. He was then 
a remarkably: pleasing and good-looking young man; and I remember a 
circumstance may account for his entering political life as a Liberal. 

His father, Lord auigreve, was a high Tory, long been a member of 
the administration of Pitt and his successors, and at the time of which I 
speak he was Master-General of the Ordnance. On the occasion to which I 
refer, Lord Normanby, in the course of conversation, informed those present 
thet his father had in a most unceremonious manner been dismissed from 
his high post to make way for the Duke of Wellington. He denounced, in 
the bitterest terms, the conduct of the Government towards so old a servant 
as his father, and swore he never would forgive them. 


Lord: Normanby, born in 1797, was only nineteen. in 1816. 
The Duke of Wellington did not become Master-General of the 
Ordnance till 1818. The arrangement took place with the cordial 
concurrence of Lord Mulgrave, who continued a member of the 
same Cabinet for some years, long enough to be seriously annoyed 
and embarrassed by the Liberal opinions of his son. 

One of the best personal sketches is that of Scrope Davies, the 
friend of Byron, who said that he had more genuine humour than 
any of their contem ies. With no fortune on leaving Cam- 
bridge but his Fellowship of King’s, he took to the Turf, and, with 
the aid of some private information from Mr. Wilson, of raci 
notoriety, made 30,000/. in less than three years. He occupi 
about-the same time in losing the whole of it at macao and hazard 
at Watier’s Club, and then left England for the Continent, where 
he resided till his death not many years since. He spent the first 

at Ostend, where he boarded with an ex-London tailor, expa- 
irinted for debt like himself.“ We got on very well,” said Serope, 
“from knowing the same people—TI, as friends, and he, as 
customers.” Captain Gronow relates : — 

Scrope Davies bore with perfect resignation the loss of the wealth he had 
onee possessed; and though his annual income was very limited, he made 
no complaint of poverty. He daily sat himself down on a bench in the 

en of the Tuileries, where he received those whose acquaintance he 

ired, and then returned to his study, where he wrote notes upon the men 

of his day, which have unfortunately disappeared. That they existed there 

can be no doubt, as he occasionally read extracts from his diary to those in 
whom-he placed confidence. 


To the best of our information, he neither kept a diary nor 
wrote notes on the men of his day. In fact, we have heard 
readable shape, and could make nothing of it. He had pencilled 
some curious marginal notes in books, ially in Porson and 
Shakspeare ; but after his death, in a lodging in the Rue 
Duras, it was found that all his books and papers had unaccount- 
ae Another of Captain Gronow’s anecdotes is open 
to 


Melbourne came into office, Scrope went over to London had an inter- 
view with the noble lord ; but he told his friends, “ Lamb looked so sh 
when I was ushered into his presence, that I asked him for nothing ; in 
there were so many nibbling at his grass, that I felt I ought not to jump: 
over the fence into the meadow upon which such animals were feeding. 


The book, which contains much that is both amusing and 
authentic, concludes with the author’s opinion of the coup d'état, 
of which, it appears, he saw nothing but the charge of a regiment 
of on an unarmed populace. “The consequence was 
that several of the crowd were severely wounded, and a bad feeling 
sprang 4 amongst the soldiery. I thought it prudent to quit this 
scene and return tomy home, which I reached with considerable 

apoleon, and that no orders to on the people were ever so 
much as thought to emanate from him :— 


The Parisians, even at the height of their excitement, did not hold the 
Prince-President responsible for these deplorable consequences ; neither had 
he the least apprehension of being the object of vindictive feelings. So far 

an du ese even one 
circumstance in proof of this. 

On the fourth night after the coup d’état, m = 
= at a ball, given by the Duchess of Hamilton in honour of the Prinee- 
resident, at the Hotel Bristol, Place Vendéme. At ten o'clock precisel 

the President entered the ball-room, accompanied only by Count Bacci 

when a quadrille was formed; the Prince ing with the Duchess of 
Hamilton, Lady Poltimore and the Duke of Hamilton being the vis-a-vis. 
The second co soon followed; when the Prince chose the Princess 
Mathilde as partner, Lord Poltimore and Lady Cowley making the 


were present ; together with many foreigners of distinction. The instant the 
clock struck twelve, Count Bacciochi, in a low whisper, said that the Prince’s 
carriage was ready ; whereupon the Duke of Hamilton, taking two wax- 
candles, conducted his Imperial guest down-stairs, and handed him into his 


occ in i at 
from assassination, and living in fear and trembling. 

Yes, this i the man ; and if he attended a ball on the fourth 
night after the coup d'état, whilst the marks of the bullets and the 
blood were still fresh on the houses and in the streets, he deserved 


worse than Mr. Kinglake has said of him. But the statement 
that the Prince cores peneeesy with Lord Cowley, who 
“ had only arrived in Paris that morning to fill his of British 
ambassador” (then filled by Lord Normanby), shows that the 
scene has been antedated by many months. As for the farce of 
the one-horse brougham without an escort, if poy ho off 
at a subsequent period, it may. have imposed on Duke of 
Hamilton and Captain Gronow, but we will answer for it that 
it pm on few others. Even now, with an apparently con- 
firmed dynasty and a supine people, when the elect of thirty-five 
millions is seen driving a two-horse dreg, like a private gentleman, 
to the Bois, he is under the anxious and studied protection of the 
lice. Those two young men in fashionable attire, cantering a 
ittle ahead, are police agents ; that middle-aged gentleman ri 
with a lady, some fifty behind, is another; small knots 
apparent loungers are on the watch along the ride; and an armed 
force would start up at the first sign of suspicion or alarm. 
When a ball was given to the Emperor and Empress at a dis- 
tinguished em » the list of invitations was carefully revised 
the Préfet or his sub, who, not satisfied with having some of 
his people stationed in the antechamber, insisted on of invi- 
tation to enable others (dressed and decorated for the purpose) to 
mingle with the company. When the Emperor honoured the 
Baron de Rothschild by joining a shooting party at his chiteau, 
the entire establishment wa’ placed under strict J duri 
the preceding fortnight, and when His Imperial Majesty 
the field the nei ing country was cerné like a besieged 
town. 
If Captain Gronow does not know these things, he ought to 
know them ; and, at all events, he had better keep clear of topics 
which evoke reminiscences of a much less agreeable character 


and far deeper significance than his. 


TODLEBEN’S DEFENCE OF SEBASTOPOL.* 

(Second Notice.) 
) tt 4s that, in the summer of 1854, such an invasion of 
the Crimea as actually took place was practically neither 
expected nor prepered for by Russia. Complete measures for the 


that the allies would be so bold as to throw a large force 
into a hostile country so physically destitute of resources for the 
maintenance of an army, even to the supply of drinkable water. 
The works on the south side of the town, begun in the spring of 
1854, had been designed as a precaution ageinst a subsidiary fand 
by a small corps. The old Star Fort on the north side of 
the harbour was actually commanded by some of the heights to 
the north, and the process of raising its elevation was incomplete 
at the date of our landing. It had, moreover, originally been 
ill laid out, and its batteries (says Todleben) still played on the 
ground in its front very ineffectively, and without any power of 
concentrating their fire. 

The more the autumn advanced, the less did Mentschikoff 
believe it possible that the allies would land im force. The long 
history given by Mr. Kinglake of the strong pressure from home 
which drove the English general to und e the expedition, and 
of the unwillingness of many of the heads of departments in both 
the French and English expeditionary forces to bear any share 
of the responsibility of committing the armies to such an enterprise 
upon a battle-field of the prec and dangers of which they had 
no positive knowledge whatever, goes far to justify the Russian 
commander in his security for the time. The Czar had been 
forced, by the unexpectedly staunch defence of Silistria and the 
stern pressure of Austria, to withdraw from the invasion of 

Turkey, and to let go his hold of the provinces he had 
wrongfully occupied. His lieutenant in the Crimea might reason- 
ably dream that the Powers which had been so slow in treating 
that occupation as a casus belli would be ready enough to resume 
advances for a diplomatic settlement of the question when the 
actual wrong had been atoned for by retreat; and he might 
well suppose that the whose first care had been 
to occupy Gallipoli for the security of Constantinople, and who 
had shown no huwry to bring their forces to bear upon the 
struggle in the valley of the Danube, would hardly attempt, now 
so late in the season, a descent so far out of the common risks 
of a well-considered campaign. But for the tenacious and clear- 
fortified, as Mr. Kinglake thinks, b 
rightly that the surest step peace 
be a at = which combined to 

ve Russia her preponderance ensive 
e in the Black’ Sea, Prince Montschikoi! might, probably 
have p Fivelien truly, and the Crimean war might never have been 
matter of history. It was only eight days before the equinox when 
he was awakened from his dream by positive news of the 
of a cloud of sail and steam on the western coast pear 
At this moment he had at his disposal, in and about Se 
ing to Todleben’s lists, 38,500 land troops, and the crews 
of the amounting to 18,500; 57,000 im all. General 


* Défense de Sébastopol. Lieutenant-Général E. de Todleben. Tome I. 
Partie 
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| a squadron, had been carefully taken in the beginning of the year. 
Prince Mentschikoff had contemplated the possibility that, in aid 
of such an attack, a small body of Sone might be landed to sur- 
rise and storm the outermost coast-batteries. But he never 
| 
The Prince appeared perfectly cool and collected ; he conversed with a : 
great. many persans, but more particularly with Lord Cowley, who had only 
arrived in Paris, that route to fill his post of British Ambassador. Lords 
Francis Gordon, Strangford, Halliburton, Ermest Bruce, with their wives, | 
| 
plain brougham. On the return of the Duke to the ball-room, he observed | 
to several friends who had, collected round him, “ How extraordinary ! 
‘There were neither military nor police in the court-yard of the hotel, to pro- 
tect the President in case of danger.” In fact, the Prince returned at mid- 
without an to the Elvsée, in a one-horse 
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Khomontoff was in command of a separate force of 12,000 men in | flank by the seizure of the heights near the sea-shore, inasmuch as 


the eastern corner of the peninsula, The private information of | the ground in front of the French, the ford at the mouth of the . 
| river, and the ecantiness of the hostile force occupying the plateau © 


the British Foreign Office as to the stre: of the enemy in the 
Crimea, on the faith of which the Duke of Newcastle had counselled 
an immediate attack before reinforcements set free by the cessation 
of fighting upon the Danube could arrive, turned out to be nearer 
the truth than Lord 

able to procure. 

sent off to both Nicolaieff and Kertch for immediate aid, discreetly 
(if the above numbers approach to truth) resolved not to risk an 
attempt to op the landing, and, as soon as the point of dis- 
embarkation e clear, concentrated his force on the strong 


a of the Alma, barring the path of the invaders to 
e 


The Russian troops in the battle of the Alma were 
roughly estimated by the allied generals, in their despatches at the 
time, as from 50,000 to 60,000. Mr. Kinglake, taking the number 
of battalions from Russian sources, and counting each battalion as 
75° strong (three-fourths of the entire strength fixed for a Russian 
ttalion in 1854), makes the whole amount to 39,000. Todleben 
agrees with Mr. Kinglake as to the number of battalions on the 
field, but reduces their effective strength to F 3,600, of which 3,600 
were cavalry. The Russian infantry defending the position would, 
on this estimate, be as one to two to the French, Turkish, and 
English infantry which had to attack it; while, in numerical 
strength, the Russian cavalry was fully treble of that attached to 


the invading armies. The accounts given by Kinglake and Todleben | 


of the disposition of these forces at the commencement of the 
battle coincide almost in every particular. The left wing of the 
Russians, under General Kiriakoff, was on the lower slopes 
opposite and below the village of Bourliouk, on the Telegraph 
heights, throwing out one battalion on its extreme left to the 
vicinity of the sea-cliff, and fronted the line of march of the French 
and Turkish armies. Its strength, of thirteen battalions and two 


batteries and a half, was, on Mr. Kinglake’s estimate of the numbers | 


of each battalion, below 11,000 men. The centre of the position, 
commanding the bridge above Bourliouk and the main road from 
Eupatoria to ee and fronting the march of the English 
right, was occupied by four battalions and two Tight batteries, 
equivalent to some 3,400 men. To the east of the Eupatoria 


road, round and on the Kourgané hill, stood the right wing of | 


the Russians under Gortschakoff, in two lines—sixteen battalions 
and five batteries, 13,500 strong. Three or more battalions of 
skirmishers were thrown out among the vineyards and vi 

on the north side of the river Prvang: whole front of the Russian 
line. The reserve, consisting of seven battalions of infantry, a 
brigade of light cavalry, and two light batteries, was posted 
across the road in rear of the centre. Of this reserve, three 
battalions and the two light batteries were, during the battle, 
moved off by Mentschikoff to the left, to assist in repelling 
the French advance; the remainder were not used during the 
day, except in support of the troops confronting the English. 
Leaving out of calculation the skirmishers and the cavalry, 
the broad outline of the effect of the Russian dispositions, as 
given by Todleben, is as follows:—The French had from first to 
last to contend with sixteen battalions and four batteries and a 
half, or thirty-six guns; the English with twenty-four battalions 
and seven batteries, or fifty-six guns. The relative proportions of 
the Russian force opposed to each would be as 14,000 men and 
thirty-six guns to 20,000 and fifty-six guns. e French and 
Turks, who had to deal with the Russian left wing, were 37,000 
with sixty-eight guns; the English, who fronted the centre an 
right wing, were 26,000, with sixty guns. Mr. Kinglake makes the 
guns opposed to the English amount to nine batteries of field ar- 
tillery, exclusive of fourteen heavy from Sebastopol in the 
Great Redoubt, of which Todleben says nothing. He also increases 
the number of battalions confronting the English alone to twenty- 
eight. The seems to arise somehow from his 
the battalions of Russian skirmishers thrown out on the right b 

of the river as attached to this part 
counting twice over the batteries of the Cossacks of the Don hel 
in reserve behind the right wing. Either calculation points strongly 
towards an answer to the question which wing of the allied arm 
had the hardest task in front of it, if the conditions of approac 
were equal. Todleben follows, or even exaggerates, the French 
account of the plan of assault upon between the allied 
generals. He says that Bosquet was to march at 5°30 A.M. to turn 
the left flank of the position; the other divisions of the French army 
at 7, toattack the centre in front; and the English army also at 5:30, 
to turn the right flank. He appears to assume, through his narrative, 
that this plan was actually attempted, and was only modified in 
the course of the action by the slowness of movement of the 
English troops in comparison with their allies. It is obvious that 
there was some misconception in the mind of Marshal St. Arnaud 
as to the degree to which Lord Raglan adopted his rapid scheme 
on the night before the battle, and also that some time was 
wasted by a blunder of detail as to the giving orders for the march 
of the English army at the same hour with the French centre. 
But it is equally clear on the face of the facts, as well as from Mr. 
Kinglake’s detailed account of what he had very good oppor- 
tunities for knowing, that Lord Raglan did not, yj with common 
prudence could not, agree definitively to the details of a concerted 
assault upon a strong position which he had had no opportunity 
of reconnoitring from a less distance than four or five miles, held 
by an enemy whose strength was absolutely unknown. There 
was no unconsidered rashness in the resolve to turn the Russian 


of the position alone, and | 


above, had been the subject of a more or less 
_ from the fleet as it moved down the coast in communication with 


| the armies on their march. For Lord Raglan to have promised, on 


Raglan or Lord Stratford had been the Bulganak, that he would at the same time turn the enemy’s 4 t 
the approach of the hostile fleets, Mentschikoff _ would have been magnificent, but it would not have been 


| could reasonably promise nothing more than that he would sup- 

_ port the attack by the most vigorous co-operation of the 

| under his command. When the details of the position deye- 
loped themselves on a nearer view, it became clear that the best 

pret to the French movement would be given by an attack in 


nt. 

Todleben’s story of the battle is in effect as follows :—Bosquet’s 
| division and the Turks crossed the river by the fords near its 
' mouth, and at the village of Alma Tamack, and scaled the heights. 
| Their advance was covered by the fire of the ships, which swept 
, the shoreward end of the plateau, and even the lower sl near 
_ the fords of Bourliouk, on which the first line of Kiriakoff’s main 

force was originally posted. From this fire Kiriakotf retired u 

the hill, and reformed his line near the — tower. No 
serious opposition was made to Bosquet until his division (of 
eleven battalions) had reached the plateau, though with only a 
small portion of its artillery. The single Russian battalion on 
the extreme left was the first to come in contact with Bosquet’s 
skirmishers, and was ry gene back and towards its right, 
till reinforced by four battalions and a battery, ordered up by 


| Mentschikoff from the og of the left wing. The Russian 
artillery upon this part of the ground became, by successive rein- 
forcements, much stronger than that of the French; but this 


_ advan was neutralized by the deadliness of the French rifles, 
_ which hindered the batteries from coming to short distances, and, in 
_ combination with the numerical superiority of the enemy’s infantry 
battalions, disabled the Russians from attempting to drive the 
| French off the heights at the point of the bayonet. The time 
which redressed in some degree this inequality, by bringing up 
_ three more battalions of infantry from Mentschikoff’s reserves, on 
the other hand brought the divisions of Canrobert and Prince 
Napoleon successively across the river without serious opposition. 
On reaching the plateau, Canrobert engaged the right of the 
Russian force, which was already struggling hard to maintain 
itself against Bosquet, and also the columns which Kiriakoff had 
reformed near the Telegraph tower. The strength of the French 
cannonade grew as the batteries of Canrobert and Prince Napoleon’s 
divisions successively rejoined the infantry to which they were 
attached on the top of the plateau, while the Russian batteries 
_ were rendered less and less powerful b from the French 
‘riflemen. After a last struggle near the Telegraph, the Russian 
| left wing was forced into definitive retreat by the advance of the 
_ whole French army in overwhelming masses. This “lutte 
_ acharnée” round the Tel h would appear to have been an 
artillery and musketry duel alone, if Todleben is correct in his 
positive assertion that the Russians on the left wing tried in vain 
| throughout the battle to come to close quarters with their adver- 
_saries. Mr. Kinglake pertinently remarks that the silence of 
| Kiriakoff’s narrative as to any hand-to-hand struggle between the 
| French and the troops under his own command, at this spot, affords 
_ the strongest presumption against the existence in thet of any 
| such incident, which would have reflected nothing but credit on 
| his own men. The subsequent finding of French and Russian 
| corpses lying together at the foot of the tower, a prominent point 
successively occupied by either side, proves no more (so to speak} 
of an exactly simultaneous deposit than is proved by the finding 
of two fossil shells in the same level of a geological stratum. 


Thus, says Todleben, the combat on the left wing was alread 
come to a close, while on the right the strength of the Engli 
was still being “hurled against the firmness and co of our 


| troops” in vain. When Prince en sag had crossed the Alma, 
and Canrobert’s division was y deployed upon the heights, 
| the English line advanced through the Russian fire, in perfect 
_ order, towards the river. Evans’ division, on the right (wrongly 
_ called Codrington’s brigade by Todleben), was severely maltreated 
_ in its advance upon the bridge and burning vi of Bourliouk b 
the batteries of the Russian centre which ed the main oad. 
It was only by slow degrees that the skirmishers of this division 
won their way to a position on the left bank whence they could 
annoy these batteries in return. But “two English guns which 
had succeeded in fording the Alma below Bourliouk mounted a 
knoll of the hill, enfiladed” the central Russian batteries, and 
drove them off the ground, as well as the infantry battalions 
massed along the road. A happy instinct had carried Lord Raglan 
and his staff somewhat ahead of the extreme right of the Engli 
advance over the ground which the first retiring movement of 
Kiriakoff’s troops had left bare, to the very spot from which the guns 
he ordered up could play at their ease on the batteries and masses 
of the Russian centre, and threaten, if they did not reach, the 
columns of the Russian right wing at the critical moment of its 
strife with the English left. There are strong reasons for con- 
jecturing (however much the conjecture contradicts the colour 
given to the battle by Todleben) that the retreat of the Borodino 
regiment from the centre, caused by Lord Raglan’s two guns on 
the knoll, was the “ very decisive movement of retreat commenced 


by the right wing,” alleged by Kiriakoff, in his narrative quoted — 


by Mr. Kinglake, to have preceded and determined his own retreat 


from the plateau in front of the Telegraph. Before this moment 
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the Light Division had crossed the river under the fire of the 
redoubt on the Russian right wing, which swept the sloping bank 
like a glacis. A column of two battalions was ordered by Gortscha- 
koff to charge its left flank, but was repulsed before actually 
crossing bayonets by the fire of the 23rd regiment. Retiring up 
the hill, this column was closely followed by the Light Division, 
which for some time, says Todleben, it shelte from the 
cannonade of the redoubt. When the English troops came within 
a pistol-shot of che work, the artillerymen limbered up their 

to anticipste capture, and the redoubt was taken for the time. 
Another column of two battalions had meanwhile made a similar 
effort on the right flank of the — Division, when it was re- 
ceived and held at bay (by the 7th Fusiliers) until at length it 
also was forced to retire. A third column of the same strength 
(half of the Wladimir regiment) came down from the hill above 
the redoubt, which on their approach was abandoned by the Eng- 
lish—under the error, says Mr. Kinglake, of a repeated a 
which officers and men deemed themselves bound to obey. 
The work was reoccupied by the Wladimir column, but its battery 
was never remounted. The broken English reformed on the slope 
when out of short musketry range, | renewed the fire of their 
rifles on the Russian columns; while the second line (the Duke of 
Cambridge’s Division) advanced to a second assault upon the posi- 
tion. Prince Gortschakoff himself led the Wladimir regiment to 
a fresh charge :— 

On the sight of its decisive attack the first line of the English battalions 

broke its ranks, wavered, and began to retire towards the bridge. But in 
this critical moment our troops were suddenly taken in flank by the French 
artillery, and this unforeseen attack determined the event of the action in 
favour of the English. St. Arnaud, on discovering the obstinate resistance met 
by the lish, suspended for some instants the movement of his troops, 
and after the Som omer of the Telegraph heights had advanced against our 
right wing three batteries of horse artillery, joined by half an English bat- 
tery. These guns (23 in number) opened a murderous fire on our flank, 
while at the same moment the French troops resumed their advance. 
From the st.ess of these circumstances the Wladimir regiment 
halted, retired under the English fire to the redoubt, which it held 
for twenty minutes against a whole division. At length, flanked 
on one side by the French artillery, and with Campbell’s brigade 
threatening to turn its other flank, the Russian right wing retired 
by-Mentschikoff’s order from a position which was now untenable, 
and the retreat became general. 

Todleben’s account of the source of the pressure put upon the 
right wing of the Russian army, which forced it to retreat from 
the position it was successfully holding against the English, is 
taken without variation from the French Atlas Historique de la 
Guerre @ Orient. Mr. Kinglake’s history gives a very different ver- 
sion of the bearings which the distinct movements of the combined 
attack had on each other, and we incline to believe that his 
account is nearer the truth. Without wishing to detract from the 
credit of what was accomplished by our gallant allies on that day, 
we are not disposed to allovr that - te won the battle for us as well 
as for themselves. There is no help to be gained in comparing the 
accounts of Kinglake and Todleben from fheir various statements 
of the exact moments by the watch at which particular incidents 
of the combat took place, for they differ irreconcileably in their 
very point of departure. Todleben (following the French Afias here, 
as also about the plan of the attack and the ultimate causes of its 
success) puts the opening of the fire from the ships at half-past 
twelve; Kinglake, at 1°25. Todleben tells us that Canrobert 
deployed on the heights by two o'clock; Kinglake, that 
pg with Autemarre’s brigade, crossed by the ford of 
Alma Tamack at 2°10; and so on through the horary of the 
battle. Is there any critical fact, actually seen and reported by 
a credible witness from his own part of the field as occurring in 
the other, which marked the relative progress at any one moment 
of the two parallel struggles to force and turn the position P 

We have already referred to the account quoted in Mr. Kinglake’s 
book from Kiriakofl, who commanded the left wing, of the de- 
finitive movement of retreat from the centre or right, which made 
him order his own command to retire from the Telegraph heights. 
Mr. Kinglake quotes, to the same effect, Anitchkoff, an officer on the 
general staff of the Russian army, and therefore presumably with 
no interest in favouring one wing at the expense of another, whose 
words are these :—“ They (the retreating centre and right wing) 
were followed by the left wing, who had withstood ak repelled 
the attack of the whole of the four French divisions until the 
moment of the general retreat.” If this alleged visible a upon 
which a responsible general represents himself as having formed 
his own determination, has any basis at all, the French were not 
in victorious possession of the Telegraph heights at the moment 
when the retreat of the centre commenced, under the pressure 
(undeniably) of Lord Raglan’s guns on the knoll. We are told 
by Mr. Kinglake (himself, we imagine, present among the staff on 

at spot at the time) that before those guns came up, Codrington’s 
brigade had been seen from the knoll to storm the redoubt, to 
hold it, and to relinquish it in default of support. When the 
Russian centre had given way, those guns were, in the sight of the 
English staff, turned upon the redoubt and the Wladimir bat- 
talion, at the very moment (Mr. Kinglake tells us) of its advance 
against the Duke of Cambridge’s division. Those guns, and three 
batteries belonging to Evans’ and England’s divisions, which were 
moved up at once to the left of Lord lan’s knoll into 
the position left empty by the retreat of the Russian centre, 
were the guns which threatened and played effectively on the 
flank of the Russian right wing during its final struggle to 
maintain the redoubt, from a nearer range than could anyhow 


be gained by any of the French artillery, even if they held the 
Telegraph heights at the time. Mr. Kinglake calls another inde- 
pendent or. Sir Thomas Troubridge, who from the slope 
under the redoubt saw the actual movement of the French left 
from the hill-side yt the smooth plateau in front of the Tele- 
ph. He was at that moment receiving orders from Sir George 
rown to let the Grenadier Guards pass the 7th Fusiliers, and 
—- the wreck of the retiring Russian battalion, with which 
the Fusiliers had wrestled so 1} The Wladimir regiment was 


, then advancing down the hill in t at last “decisive attack ” which 


was cut short by the unexpected flank fire of artillery—an artill 
which, if SirThomas Troubridge’s eyes did not deceive him, co 
not have belonged to St. Arnaud, whose forces at that instant had 
far other work to do. It was natural enough that the Russian 
generals on the right wing should take the which were 
enfilading them to belong to the French left, instead of the 
~—— right. But if Kiriakoff, Anitchkoff, the tators on the 
knoll, the officers who planted Evans’ and England's batteries, and 
Sir Thomas Troubridge are wrong, and the of the Atlas 
Historique followed by Todleben is right—if the whole French 
line was sweeping victoriously forward from the Telegraph 
heights on the Se st at the time when the English 
lines were still hurling themselves against the Russian right wing 
in vain—it is difficult to understand how that right wing, when it 
did retire across the whole breadth of the French line, contrived 
to escape annihilation. It is difficult to understand why, if he 
was so utterly thrust from his position on the left, while its 
strength was unbroken upon the right, the Russian general did 
not withdraw from left to right, behind the shelter of his still un- 
conquered battalions, upon the road which leads from Bourliouk to 
Baktchisarai. He would then have maintained the exact position 
on the flank and rear of the allies as they marched upon Sebas- 
topol—at once guarding his own communications with Russia and 
baffling their pursuit, unless they relinquished their hold of the 
coast and the fleet-—which a few days later he made a hurried 
and hazardous flank march to secure. We learn from Todleben 
that the line of the Belbeck offered Prince Mentschikoff no facilities 
for any defence beyond mere skirmishing; that a retreat from the 
Belbeck upon the North Fort, in face of the enemy, would have 
driven his —- into a dangerously contracted space under the 
fire of the hostile fleets; that a retreat, under pressure, round the 
bay and across the Tschernaya to the south side, would have 
involved extreme difficulty and peril ; and that between the Belbeck 
and the Tschernaya no position could be occupied from which an 
attack in force might be made on the enemy’s or from which 
the retreat upon Baktchisarai, in case of another reverse, would 
have been possible. All these considerations must have been equally 

tent upon the afternoon of the battle of the Alma, and must 

ve pointed as visibly to the road which led from the rear of the 
Russian right wing direct to Baktchisarai as the obvious and safe 
line by which to draw off the left wing, if that were already 
decisively beaten while the position on right still remained 
apparently impregnable. , 

(To be continued. ) 


HISTORIC BYE-WAYS.* 


\* aor the prevailing fashion of the day, the author 
offers in these volumes a selection from his contributions to 
the leading periodicals during the last fifteen years.” It would be 
worth while to compare this formula of Sir Lascelles Wraxall with 
that in which Macaulay introduced his collected Essays to 
the world. Lord Macaulay collected his contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review only in self-defence, when they had already 
appeared in pirated American editions. Sir Lascelles Wraxall 
favours us with his “ contributions to the leading periodicals sd 
seemingly out of a mere wish to conform to a “ prevailing 
fashion.” It is the fashionable thing to put out volumes of 
collected essays; so Sir Lascelles Wraxall follows the fashion 
just as he doubtless follows the fashion in the cut of his coat and 
the arrangement of his dinner-table. On points of fashion 
Sir es is than we 
are; but, except for this necessi conforming to the prevailin 
fashion, we see no all wh Sir ‘Lascelles Wraxal 
should, in his own phrase, have “ offered”—he does not say to 
whom the offering is made—this selection from his periodical 
writings. What the “leading periodicals” are in whose pages 
these various scraps — Sir Lascelles Wraxall does not con- 
descend to tell us. t it is hardly possible that any of them can 
have appeared in “ of those publications which we should 
naturally understand by the “ ng periodicals ” — namely, the 
various quarterly Reviews. As Sir Lascelles Wraxall does not 
name his periodicals, and as we do not carry the whole periodical 
literature of England in our heads, we must content ourselves with 
saying that these contributions read very much as if they came 
out of second-rate monthly ines. As such, they probably 
come within the department of the “general reader,” and for 
the tastes of the general reader we cannot undertake to 
answer. But certainly no scholar will think that historical litera- 
ture is in any way profited by the publication of Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall’s Historic Bye- Ways. It is only either when the writer is 
unusually celebrated, or when the writings are unusually oe, 
that a collection of fugitive pieces can have anything to be sai 


* Historic Ways. By Sir C. F. Lascelles Wraxall, Bart, 2 vols. 
London: John well & Co. 1864. 
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for it. _The fame of Lord Macaulay was doubtless i peng 
to his Essays; but he did not republish his Essays till he 
already become famous. The “ Essays and Reviews” of Mr. 
Chureh—the original Essays and Reviews, whose name has been 
so oddly by a better-known volume—were, from their 
subjects and of publication, naturally known only to a much 
narrower circle, but no one will deny that the Essays on Dante 
and Anselm were worthy of a in ent lish 
literature. The contributions of Rr Lascelles Wraxall ave 
neither claim to permanent life, Sir Lascelles Wraxall is not 
ially famous, and his. writi 
belongs to a class to whom historical scholars have a special 
dislike. He is one of those who cater for a certain form of the 
gon reader who is just one degree better than those ‘who cater 
or him. There is a class of who have a hazy notion that to 
pick Bp come amount of historical knowledge is a sort of moral 
ty, but who shrink from the sustained exertion of consulting 
original authorities or even of reading the best modern commen- 
tators. Wraxall and Dr. Doran lay out 
for this most ungallantl ing on the preserves 
of a whole bevy of Tene ladies wer ied sei made the field 
their own. To the fair culprits of this class we can afford to bow 
and laugh ; but a male offender deserves harder handling. We 
protest against a volume of frivolous odds and ends pushing itself 
into the circle of historical literature, even with such a title as 
Historie Bye-Ways. Of the various pieces here reprinted, some 
are evidently ephemeral notices of books, some are mere “ sensa~ 
tion” some occupy that dangerous middle ground between 
and fiction where we know not what to believe and what 
not to believe, and where no authorities are cited to guide us. 
Segnies we see nothing in Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s two volumes 
which deserved republication on any ground. 

Several of Sir es Wraxall’s — papers are devoted 
to the life of Frederick of Prussia. is of course brings their 
author on the track of Mr. Carlyle. Now Mr. Carlyle is a writer 
who calls forth in his readers strong emotions of ——— kinds. 
He has his admirers, or rather worshippers, and he has those who 
protest that, as he writes in an unknown tongue, it is impossible 
to read him. One thing, however, is clear about a writer of this 
sort; he is at least not common-place, and common-place criticism 
is quite out of place about him. A review of Mr. Carlyle, to be 
worth writing at all, still more to be worth reprinting, ought to 
give us some really vigorous and original comments on a phenome- 
non so remarkable as Mr. Carlyle undoubtedly is. Yet Sir 
Lascelles Wraxall thinks it worth while to write and reprint such 
criticism the iticism which we think worth 
to transcribe as being, in its way, as great a curiosity as anything in 
Mr. Carlyle. The excess becomes al by 
the mere lack of originality, and in this roundabout way the criti- 
cisms of Sir Lascelles Wraxall are really remarkable :— 

He would be a bold man who ventured to gainsay Mr. Carlyle’s merits as 
ingui most of the qualities which 
are now considered indispensable for the historie writer. He possesses an 
almost Teutonie patience in research, a happy knack of sifting evidence, and 
an apparently unbounded power of language. But his greatest merit, in 
spite of his affectation and neologism, is the clearness of his descriptions ; 
and he is probably the only man in England, since we lost Sir W. Teste, 
who is able to convey to a civilian a precise idea of a battle-scene. As we 
read the account of the fight of Méllwitz, we fancy that we hear the booming 
of the heavy guns and the sharp bapa of the file-firing ; and amid the 
accessories and vivid descriptions of side-scenes, we never lose the hero of the 


day thoroughly out of sight. 
Unfortunate y, however, great as Mr. Carlyle’s merits are, he is not free 


ange A has been accused of 
m the contrary, Mr. 
Carlyle’s honesty leads him straight into the trap ; a man of strong passions, 
and more than ordinarily Scotch in his to a preconceived opinion, 
he has no sooner formed what he conceives to be the true idea of a person or 
an 


event than he adheres to it through good and evil report, and no evidence 


will induce him to swerve. This idi is most strikingly shown in 
his History of Frederick the Great, where, in the teeth of all pe to the 
contrary, he asks our admiration for such a monarch as Frederick William I. 
of Prussia, and holds him up as a thorough man. 
Sir Lascelles Wraxall then on to “explode all Mr. 
Carlyle’s theories” by the help of “some recently published 
documents” which hinder him from joining Mr. Carlyle in 
“ su egy (whatéver that may be) King Frederick 

illiam the irst. He then refers in a note to a work called 
Aus vier Jahrhunderten by Dr. Karl von Weber, “the inde- 
fatigable record-keeper of the Saxon archives,” who has printed 
the co mdence of Count von Man 1, from which Sir 
Lascelles Wraxall proceeds to “‘ cull anecdotes.” Queer anecdotes 
ane they are, and, as Sir Lascelles Wraxall winds up, “This 
sketch differs very y from Mr. Carlyle’s elaborate portrait of 
Frederick William I. but,” he adds, “we certainly believe it to be 
more correct.” V. ag! it is, and, for a mere sketchy review 
of Dr. von Weber’s book, this culling of anecdotes might do very 
well ; but if Sir Lascelles Wraxall wishes seriously to sit down 
and “ explode Mr. Carlyle’s theories,” he must give us somethi 
more definite than this general reference to Dr. von Weber, an 
an occasional “ Manteuffel tells us,” “ Manteuffel adds,” and the 
like, In “ Historic Bye-Ways,” where we do not always know the 
road, we like to be told every detail about our path and our guide, 
even more than when we are on dhe King’s Nighovay and Ww 
chapter, headed “Mr, Carlyle’s Last Pet,” is bed 

is chapter, “Mr, 8 et,” is eno 

volume beginning th At 


Mr. Carlyle, by the publication of the first four volumes of his:life of the 
Great Fritz, having rendered his admirers most anxious for a further instal- 
ment, we purpose to stay their appetite by giving them some account of the 
monarch’s domestic life, as contained in a new edition of Thiébault's Memoirs, 
lately produced in Paris. We feel convinced that these volumes have not 
= Mr. Carlyle’s ee many well-known writers have 
nibbled at them before now—and through their truthfulness and the 
immense amount of information they contain, no life of Frederick the Great 
can be possible without constant om to them. 

Mave, again this is barely tolerable—we were very near writing 
intolerable—even in a magazine, but conceive any man reprinting 
such ephemeral stuff in a book! If people realy want t know 
anything about Frederick and his father, they can go to Carlyle, 
Thiébault, and Weber for themselves. Sir Lascelles Wraxall, as 
a periodical writer, did his part in introducing them to the readers 
of his magazine, whatever it is. When he has done this, his duty 
is ended, unless he can produce something a good deal more solid 
than this “culling of anecdotes.” : 

It is one of the advan of the writers, and one.of the disad- 
vantages of the readers, of these searchings into “ Historic Bye- 
Ways” that it is almost impossible to test the writer. It is not 
worth while to go and rummage the Bodleian or the British 
Museum for every trifling story ; so the author has it his dwn way. 
Unless one chances to have the particular book at hand, one is at 
the mercy of Sir Laseelles Wraxall and his like. “ Mr. Carlyle’s 
Last Pet” is followed by “A Tragedy in Waxwork,” which begins 
and goes on just like asensation novel. “ There was an intense ex- 
citement in the Imperial city of Vienna. For weeks past heavy 
trains of Hungarian prisoners,” &c. &c. Some time after, “a light 
travelling caléche was following the road from Swechat to 
Vienna. The driver wore a broad-brimmed hat,” &c. &c. Be- 
tween the heavy trains and the broad-brimmed hat, we get a story 
about some consecrated candles, and how much the ror 

the First believed in them. In a note we read—“See 
Michiel’s Secret History of the House of Austria, on which work, 
indeed, my anecdote is founded.” Not having the book at. hand, 
we are debarred from knowing what Sir Lascelles Wraxall means 
by “founding his anecdote” onawork. But it suggests some 
queer suspicions as to Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s notion of the way 
to deal with authorities. We understand “ founding ” an avowed 
fiction on a basis of fact, but these Historic Bye-Ways do not 
urpose to be fiction, but history. Presently we get a dialogue, 
just like a piece of a novel, where e speak “ sternly,” and 
‘with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders,” which we are told 
in a note is “ borrowed, word for word, from the report of Car- 
dinal Passionei.” As we are not told where this is to be 
found, we can only console ourselves by thinking in what a lively 
style of reporting Cardinal Passionei must have 

A chapter on “ the English Nobility ” reads very like Mr. Craik 
or Sir Bernard Burke dished up cold. But Sir Bernard knows 
his own craft better than to say, after telling the well- 
known story of the heiress of N Duchess of 
Somerset, and so forth, that “the estates and title. of Northumber- 
land then passed through the sole heiress to Hugh Smithson, 
a baronet of good family in Yorkshire.” Sir Lascelles Wraxall, 
then, believes that the present Northumberland title is a direct 
continuation of the old one. The faintest knowledge of geneal 
would have told him that, though the estates no. fits 
passed with them; that the claim even to the y of Percy 
could not be made out, and that the Smithson Earldom and Smith- 
son Dukedom were things altogether new. Perhaps it was a pity 
that the old Earldom of Northumberland could not as freely 
from house to house as the De Ros and Le Respemainenaine but 
lawyers and heralds so ruled it, and we cannot help it. The 
whole thing is a farrago of bits and scraps, extracts from this book 
and extracts from that, mere and scissors work, touched up 
| now and then with a little attempt, as we have seen, at sensation 
writing. It is hardly worth criticising details in such a book ; 
| still, when we read that “ it has recently been publicly stated that 
| a descendant of Simon de Montfort.is a saddler in Tooley Street,” 

we cannot help — who stated it and on what authority? 

Indeed we are tempted to ask whether this lowly Simonides is 

really a saddler and not a tailor, as we all know that Tooley 
Street tailors are famous for their adhesion to the liberal principles 
| of the great Earl. When too we read that “the Dukes of Lewis, 
in France, boasted of being descended from the princes of the 
_ House of Judah,” we cannot help asking, before we inquire into 
the genealogy, where this ne Duchy of Lewis lies. 
ther, no story is too old, too stupid, or too doubtful, or 
_ too frivolous for Sir Lascelles Wraxall. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY.* 


DS entr ladies are the only persons who learn geography as 
a part of the regular routine of their education, if we ex 

the poor stom | School children who are taught, by gaudily 
coloured maps of Palestine, just so much as the relative positions 
of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. Boys in the public schools pick up 
geography as best they can. They are expected to know all about 
any place that is mentioned in the course of their reading, and are 
now-a-days provided with good maps, and gazetteers, and manuals ; 
but they are not ‘taught the science systematically. Meanwhile, 


* Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. By David Page, F.G.S. 
Edinburgh and London wood & 
By Alen, Londo: 1364, 
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eir sisters are made to learn by heart long lists of the es of | it likely that the Arctic is occupied a sea-basin. We 
and cities, capes and lakes, rivers and to | may ol e here index to the volume is very 
which are often added columns of statistical figures as to Ss insufficient. This is an unpardonable defect in a book which can 
tion, area, and the relative heights of movntain chains. For our | scarcely be used except for reference. We have found it very 
own part, we like the public school plan best. A boy who takes | difficult to ascertain whether Mr. Page has anything to say on 
auy interest in his deck ig sure to get up as much geography as many points of interest that oecurred to us for examination. 
he wants; and he Jesus it in the best and most wholesome Happily this fault is one that may easily be remedied in a second 
way—in practical connexion, that is, with the knowledge | edition. 
that he hes already uired. The worst of the other; It need scarcely be said that Mr. 's treatise abounds with 
stem, tat of ger 3 ools and “ elocution-masters,” is that facts and discussions of the most varied and abundant interest. 

y 


mentary works both geological and geographical, has now provided ditions of the conibottnns However, he admits that, according to 
f physical geography. This —— information, a mean depth of four miles may be allowed j 
branch of the subject, which is comparatively a new one, is not to t i ; 


the earth’s crust, raising the sea-bed into dry land, or submerging though Worth, in Sussex, is somehow omitted (as we noticed by F 
the dryland beneath the waters. Nevertheless, these processes are accident). Many, but not quite all, of the new places that the , 


Scandinavian coast is gradually rising, and that the basin of | history of the present campaigns. It is the tendeney of such 
the Baltie is shallowing, while South Greenland is sinking. Sedieted this to grow in bulk. This new edition ~ es a very 


=a im active operation in the islands, as well as in parts of |Transbaikal, Primorsk, Nicolaiosk, and Marinsk to geogra- 


~ upheaved bed of a comparatively recent ocean. Here, too, the | the sub-division of Oceania into Australasia, Malaysia, Polynesia 
Nile and the Niger and other great rivers are forming deltas; and | and Micronesia. We eaunot congratulate the cubatitiencathe 
recent voleanic action has produced most of the islands, whether | eyer they may be—on the name of the newest British settlement 


Discoursing:' on the inevitable results of the —_— conditions of men know that Chile has added to itself a new province, 
‘age ventures on the Welsh-looking name of Lianquihue. These examples will show 


The continent is too large, and its geographical conditions and consequent | his information down to the very latest 
industry too diversified, ever to be governed by a single and uniform rule ; 
and im all likelihood, before many generations pass away, Mexico, the Pacific 


States, British America, the New England States, the Gulf or Southern 

States, and the Great Central Plain, will each be the seat of an independent MARGARET CGMS G0RTS = 

community — connected, it may be, by commercial ties and reciproca’ N M Denzil’s History materials have been wasted 

international offices, but still individually influenced by their position, _ +L in a manner which shows that their possessor does not know 

progressing at different rates and in different ways, and this in@ great measure how to put them to the best use. Good wood in the hands of a 
eg URI aimee | clumsy workman only serves to make his want of skill more con- 


In South America, the vast plains of the Amazon are of late | gyi : is attracted by the lence of the material 

formation, and it is ascertained that a considerable part of the awe bn pa te with the biibostenahan Seas a 

Pacific seaboard is of recent upheaval. Of the Polynesian volcanic | which a cunning artisan would have displayed and 

islands, Mr. Page believes that they are generally mountain chains | For want of judgment in construction of cleverness in 

in embryo, “the rudiments of systems yet to be elaborated.” | execution Mabyaret Denzil’ : 

ee owever, ani thought os ie are the —- of | might have been an interesting is now a rather tedious story. The 
es that are sinking. e do not observe that any- itle i it appears to error of judgment ; would 

thing is said of the changes that may be in pro : 

in Australia. The author favours the opinion that re | * Margaret Denzil's History. Annotated by her Husband. - Reprinted 

exists an Antarctic circumpolar continent, while he thinks | from the “Cornhill Magazine.” London: Elder, & Co. 


le, 
stract facts, and that the pupil is not taught to apply them and so discoveries. Many le may be surprised to hear that the 
E fix them in the diotaieye Still, it is altogether desirable that highest mountain La erepe is Mount Elburz, which is about the 
there should be good text-books for young ladies to get by heart, centre of the Caucasian system, that stretches from the Black Sea 
and for young gentlemen to refer to. And, happily, the rapid to the Caspian. It is 16-495 feet high, or 2,749 feet higher than 
growth of geographical science has been see ee | a pro- Mont Blanc. We think that Captain Maury’s inquiries about 
rtionate improvement in the manuals which are pl in the the nature of the ocean-bed — have been somewhat more 
sates of students. We select the two books now under notice as freely used in the preparation of this text-book. Upon the whole, j 
excellent specimens of their respective kinds. the compiler discredits the results of deep-sea soundings, and 
interesting important. 18 NOt too say _ _ us to 
— it is indispensable for a thorough knowledge of geology. On suppose that in certain places the sea may reach an extreme depth 
ee the other hand, even those who make no pretensions to geo- of eight or ten miles. As to the magnitude of waves, Mr. Page 
light logy will find in physical geography, which deals with all the tells us that, off the Cape of Good Hope, where they are supposed 
nt to natural phenomena of our planet, a subject of never-failing to reach their maximum, a height of forty feet from trough to 
Be- profit and entertainment. The arrangement of this volume crest has been observed. In our own seas, however, waves rarely 
is strictly systematic. The general, or planetary, relations exceed a or ten feet. An earthquake wave, of course, may be 
bony of the earth are first discussed, comprehending its figure, motion, much higher. That of Lisbon, in 1755, was estimated at no less 
i See and dimensions; and then its individual structure and composi- than sixty feet. The chapter on Tides is lucid, and is illustrated 
tion. Next, the author goes on to consider the distribution of bye diagram of co-tidal lines. Tracing the ———— summit ; 
week land and water—the configuration of the continents, the moun- high water from its original generation in the Southern Ocean 7 
1and, tain systems and rom and the oceans, seas, currents, rivers, to its remotest ramification in Northern waters, Mr. Page calculates : 
ana and lakes; which form the subdivisions of water. Finally, the _ that the high-water that passes Van Diemen’s Land at midnight 
— subjects of climate, vegetable and animal life, and ethnology, reaches Ceylon in twelve, and the Cape of Good Hope in thirteen 
wel including the varieties and races of man, are treated of in order. hours, arrives at Newfoundland in another civabre tenet rounds 
rie The following is a good definition of the aim and scope of physical the North of Scotland, and reaches Aberdeen in another twelve, ( 
geography :— , and at the fourth twelve, or at midnight of the second +. arrives | 
+ To describe the lands and waters of the globe, the atmosphere by which t the mouth of the Thames. The tidal velocity, which may be 
told they are enveloped, the mutual actions and reactions established between the taken as 1,000 miles an hour:in the open Southern ocean, is 
C elements in virtue of the planetary connexions of the earth, the plants and — scarcely a twentieth part of that amount in the restricted channel 
peopled, and finally man’s depen- of the North Sea. ‘These notices may suffice to show, as by a 
dence an, to, the whole. sample, the nature of this excellent manual. It isa book which 
vely The great lesson which is impressed upon the mind of the woul form a far more acceptable Christmas present to many a 
tee student of physical geography is this, that our globe in all its young person than most of the gay volumes with which the press 
raik relations is in a state of incessant change and progress. The annually teems. = 
well forces: of nature are in continual operation. The winds, rains, Of the new edition of Mr. Keith Johnston’s excellent Ga- 
2 frosts, and snows are for ever at their work of disintegrating the | zetteer, it is searcely necessary to say more than that it has been 
of earth’s surface. The rivers, tides, and ocean-currents are for ever corrected and revised, as the title-page informs us, to August | 
ber- re-depositing the eroded materials in new beds at the bottom of the 1864. We have tested it in many places, and have scarcely ever ( 
call, sea. Still mightier forces are exercised in upheaving ordepressing found it wanting. Almost everv Roclish villace is du : 
et 
so gradus xCep in excepulonal Cases, the Tesults are yailway system has brought into being are to found im their 
inappreciable. In Europe especially, owing to the absence of _— order. The list of English rivers, on the other hand, is far less i 
oy rivers, and the paucity of voleanic centres, comparatively little complete. We observe that a vast number of American’ towns are 
a. change is in progress. It is ascertained, indeed, that the whole | duly registered, and one needs some such help in reading th 
but uviad formations are made © mourns whine, thic close y-printe volume of above 1, fore) pages. next 
The the Po, the Dnieper, and the Danube; and the Atlantic seaboard step will be inevitably a second volume. tthe editor takes credit 
ook is undergoing a gradual — of outline. In Asia, the uprise of to himself for having adopted into his text the results of all the 
| up the Arctic region is no less 0 able in Siberia than in Europe; latest political movements in E including the changes 
tion and the deltas of the Ganges, Indus, Amoor, Yang-'T'se-Kiang, and | pene ww necessary by the war in Schleswig-Holstein, “ Rus- 
as Hoang-Ho are steadily increasing; while volcanoes and earth- | sian agcression.” he observes. “has added such ‘ 
ty? 
3 is 
ley 
les m the ztianuc or the indian ocean. © whole central plain of yond British Columbia. They have called it “Stickeen.” The 4 
v8, North America, extending from the mouths of the Mississippi Granadian and Argentine Confederations are new names, but not 
northwards to the soth parallel, is of recent geological formation. fa miliay to newapane Wewo » 
n 
or 1a Mr. JOONSUON, a5 ght have expected, ug 
| 
as 4 
ly | 
ms 
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have given some zest to the first volume if we had not known from 
the outset that Margaret Forster would marry Mr. Denzil. Had 
this fact been concealed, we should have felt some curiosity as to 
the issue of Arthur Lamont’s suit; but to disclose it from the 
first is like blurting out the answer before the riddle is pro- 
pounded. Were it not too late, we would recommend the 
author to rename the book simply “Margaret’s History,” sug- 
gesting at the same time that the materials should be recast. 

For most people’s pleasure in ing a novel there must be 
some ingenuity displayed in its construction. Every one’s cards 
should not be shown, for, if they are, there is no play in the e. 
It is this error of permitting her reader to look over her hand that 
destroys the interest that would otherwise be felt in the story before 
us. Mr. Denail’s annotations to his wife’s autobiography ar inserted 
as explanatory of his own feelings and conduct, but they rather tend 
to confuse the narrative, and they throw very little additional light 
on his portrait, which is that of a dull and commonplace, though 


honest-hearted man. That Margaret is a high-spirited, warm- 


hearted girl, with beauty and other attractions to make her a 
loveable woman, is ap; it in the pages of the history which she 
is condemned to relate in awkward language. It is possible that 
the writer may think that an air of truth is gained by adopting 
unpolished diction, just as rudeness of manner often passes for 


honesty. But both notions are mistakes, however specious they | 


may seem. 
Je shall attempt to give some notion of the plot, which opens 
well, and somewhat in the following fashion. Margaret is a strange 
little elf-like pal, bred up in an isolated cottage in the New 
Forest by a surly couple, of the name of Forster, who somehow do 
not treat her as their child, and the idea comes into her head that she 
is not their daughter. She is placed at a school in France, where 
this idea is stre by various trifling occurrences. The un- 
tutored friendless child, who is sent there to be tamed, chafes at 
the discipline, and feels out of place am ladies. The English 
verness is secretly kind to her, but in public she generally treats 
with apparent aversion. When the child goes home, 

she takes courage to question her su father about herself, 
but he threatens to have her always kept at school if she does not 
hold her pm ; and she is too much afraid of her mother’s anger 
to press similar inquiries upon her. One summer evening during 
the holidays, paddles up a stream till she comes to a deep 
pool, hidden by the surrounding forest ; she can swim a little, so 


she takes off her clothes and bathes by the light of the newly-risen — 


moon. After enjoying for some time, her foot catches in 
what she believes to be a weed ; she draws it out, and from it, to 
her horror, slips some lace, leaving a broken string of beads hang- 
ing to her foot. The terrified child takes the beads, and feels that 
she holds a revelation in her hand, if she could only ask and be 
answered. To her fancy, all sorts of phantoms now swarm around 
the moonlit pond, and it is not unnatural that an excited imagi 
tion should connect the discovery with the one mystery of her 
life. A new fear that she may lose her clothes gives Margaret 
courage to float again across the pool, yet she fancies that another 
face is floating beside her across the still water. She turns, sees 
her own countenance and sinks; she rises again, 
however, as the water is not deep, and reaches the land. Once 
safe, she looks at the broken necklace, and by the moonlight 
sees that there is blood on her hand and on the beads, 
whereupon she falls in a swoon. Fortunately she happens 
to be not far from a road; and, next morning, a stranger 
ing al on horseback finds the little pu, half naked, 
Pleeding, still insensible, on the ground. In answer to 
his inquiries, she asks him to take her away—she does not 
know where, but she does not want to go home. He puts her on 
his horse, when, after a few moments, exhaustion and hunger 
having done their work, she falls fainting on his shoulder. He 
carries her to the cottage, which is near, and, stopping at the door, 
overhears a loud and 'y conversation about the missing child, 
which is interrupted by hi ing herin. As soon as she begins 
to revive, the little hand stained with blood opens, and the beads 
roll on the bed, to the evident consternation of the mother, who 
eries out—“ My child! my poor child!” which brings back Mar- 
garet’s consciousness, for she says—‘“ 1 do not believe it! J aw not 
your child!” After this astounding declaration, the stranger, 
veading guilt in the faces of Forster and his wife, asks 
them to go down stairs, where he will have a little conversation 
with them. In answer to his questions, he is told a rambling, but 
not exactly impossible, story, which he is not inclined to dispute. 
At length he leaves them, declaring that, if they or the per from 
the — they will find themselves in the hands of the police ; 
meanwhile, for a day or two, he will consider the matter. Mar- 
garet remains unmolested, and her mother brings up her meals in 
silence to the bedroom, curtseying every time in mockery. The 
child’s curiosity is so painfully on the alert that, after secing that 
a letter has been received and discussed by the husband and wite 
in a mysterious way, she leaves her bed, aud, searching in the 
ashes, finds a scrap of the burnt paper, with a few half-sentences for 
which she cannot find a clue. ‘the mother, detecting her in the 
act of seeking to decipher the words, wrenches her hand so 
cruelly that the girl strikes her in the face. The stranger sub- 
sequently comes back and has ap interview witlr the cottagers, 
when Margaret hears that she is “a fanciful marm,” who despises 
her own flesh and blood, though they are struggling to give her 
a lady’s education to fit her for a governess. The stranger has 
to find a new school, where it is to be proved whether 
the child is as wicked and wilful as her mother represents; aud 


so it is arranged that the gentleman is to keep M at an 
English school. One night, before she leaves the mr she is. 
awakened by the sound of her parents talking, and she cannot help 
hearing part of a conversation a ty herself, which seems 
very significant. Indeed, the reader has little doubt that they have 
been concerned in a murder, although such a suspicion does not 
| is commencement of } t's history is striking, 
scene in the forest is foriby deer if We cum 
absurdity of making a girl of thirteen e by mooslight in a 
solitary pool. This occurrence is, however, about as p le as 
most of those which follow, for the whole book is full of extrava- 
gant incidents. The reader, in fact, becomes perplexed and irri- 
tated at the perversity which makes the writer go out of her way 
to invent improbabilities which are chjectionable in themselves 
and not necessary to the plot. The icion of murder, con- 
nected in some way with the mystery of Margaret’s origin, was a 

. idea for a novelist to work _ for with such a doubt raised 
in the mind, words careless] en become strangely significan 
and actions trifling in re da so become links in The chain of 
evidence which has to be forged. The author of Mc Denzil’s 
History, however, is determined to make a plot of such extra- 

i intricacy that even a suspected murder and a mysterious 
birth are not sufficient for the purpose. There must needs be a duel 
| in Algeria, a pretended suicide, and the inevitable bigamy without 

which a sensation novel would be incomplete. Thus, to continue 
our sketch, Margaret is educated by Mr. Denzil, who is the stranger 
who found her in the forest. He is about forty years of age, and 
has spent his life at sea, until, being tired of a seafaring life, he 
had married a rich widow older than himself in the West Indies, and 
they then intended to settle in England. Mrs. Denzil is a venomous 
woman, the torment of her husband, and discovering that he is 
having Margaret educated, she puts the worst construction on his 
_ benevolence. As the girl grows up, Mrs. Denzil cunningly contrives 
to witness one of the few interviews which her husband permits 
himself to have with his ward. She determines to thwart his 
schemes, for she imagines that Mr. Denzil hopes one day to put 
Margaret in her place; and so, after perpetual quarrels, she pro- 
poses to return to Bermuda, to which her husband does not object. 
After leaving him, and taking her berth for that purpose, she 
writes to tell him that a woman has been en as her substitute, 
and has sailed as Mrs. Denzil; but that, if he would inquire at the 
Thames Police station, a woman in common clothes, 
_ which she describes, would be “Found Drowned,” and that he 
| need not make an unn fuss or publicity, as she had kindly 
| told her deputy to Do a letter on her arrival, stating that she 
(Mrs. Denzil) had died from exhaustion after the voyage. After 
receiving this extraordinary document, Mr. Denzil goes to London, 
where he sees bills referring to the suicide as described by 
his wife. He keeps his own counsel, and abstains from communica- 
— coroner or police, which might have aroused suspicion. 

r. Denzil makes Margaret his wife, and they go abroad for a 
year. They eventually return to a beautiful home at Twickenham, 
where a son is born, and Margaret is supremely happy, till a cer- 
tain little wizened old man, a retired physician, combines with the 
nurse to sow seeds of mischief—the said nurse being none other 
than Mrs. Forster, whom had picked up as a tramp on 
the road. Under the torture caused by their revelations, which 
circumstances seem to confirm, Margaret half believes that she 
was, as a child, bargained for by Mr. Denzil “at the price of a 
secret which sheltered her mother’s murderers.” Till Mr. Denzil 
can remove these imputations, she will not live under the same 
roof with him, and accordingly she takes her boy and runs away 
to her Lamont. Now ensues such a 
tangle of misapprehension on Margaret's and of falsehood, 
with fact, on the of Mr. ‘Calany the old physi- 
cian, and Elizabeth Forster the nurse, that we, shripk from 
dragging our readers into the maze, and must cut the knos 
by saying that Mr. Calamy is Mrs. Denzil in disguise, aided 
and abetted by the woman Forster. Mrs, Denzil has her revenge 
in separating her husband and Margaret; but we close the 
book with an annotation of her husband, who, having resumed 
his sailor life, hears in the West Indies that “she has Mrs. 
Forster with her; they live in a sort of tipsy companionship, 
However, I am told that one of these days I shall hear that they 
have cut each other’s throats, I’ve no objection, I’m sure ”— 
which amiable sentiment is fully echoed b r, 

Connected with this plot is another, whleb runs athwart it as it 
were, Margaret's schoolmistress has a melancholy misanthropic 
daughter who is always brooding over the unfortunate termination 
of an engagement with an officer, and she ascribes the failure of 
her hopes to a prodigal brother, Arthur Lamont, who embarrasses 
them with his debts, He returns, and falls in love with Margaret, 
when his sister se them by le him that Margaret must 
be the daughter of her former loyer, Wilmot, Now this Wilmot 
has fallen in « duel with Arthur Lamont, and although he had till 
then looked on Margaret as the solace and good angel of his 
life, he bas no choice but to relinquish the girl whose father he 
believes himself to baye killed; so he teare himself away in 
horror, and again seeks a living in foreign service, In the e 
however, it turns out that the murder is not a murder, 
Maxgaret's father was not killed in the duel, but lives to repent 
of his misdeeds, and to die with his hand clasping Lamont’s in 
the Crimea, where Lamont also dies of his wounds, tended by 
the Knglish Seuy de Charité, who is Margavet’s aunt, the former 


governess in France. Margaret finds out this lady in Paris, who 
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is caingia to “deliver letters from Lenseat and her father which 
explain the foregoing mysteries, in which nothing is what it 
seems; for, as we have said, Margaret’s mother was not murdered, 
nor was her father killed in a duel, nor was she herself rightfully 
Mrs. Denzil. Mr. Denzil’s notes are ‘intended to confirm Margaret's 
narrative, and to a certain extent his corroboration gives the story 
an air of candour, though at fire¢ Bis annotations detract from the 
interest of the recital by o=Plaining too much. 
Although it has een our ungracious task to point out what 
ar to us farts in Margaret i's History, we are bound to 
acknowledge that the writer has talent which even now gives her 
a * distect place in the crowded ranks of novelists. It will be her 
owa fault if she do not one day show the public that she is capable 
of far better things than the v..satisfactory performance before us. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SatvRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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COLLEGE, London, 67 and 68 
Incorvorated by Royal Charter, 1863, for the General Education of LADIES, aad for 
Patrons. 


HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
the PRINCESS of WALES. 


Visitor_The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
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PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
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___ Prospectuses, containing Terms and Names of Professors, may be had on application. 
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ST. AIDAN'S THE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, BIRE 
the ARCHBISHOP of 


AN ralag SCHOOL, near Watford, Herts.— The new 
Exhibitions and 


ready after the Christmas Holidays. 


— -—-The FRENCH and GERMAN COLLEGE, 
connexion with the the nce wf Merton, Surrey (established 1848), 

the wavaninges sound Classical ina English Educat 

Examinations. Native Pi ith Jarge and oder 

‘or Prospectuses, apply Parvewats. 


DOIN CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 8 St. Peter’s 


Principal_Rey. Canon FREW, M.A. 

At this Institution PUPILS are EXPEDITIOUSLY and EFFICIENTLY for 

the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, both First and Further Examinations, W ool wich. urst, 

TWENTY-TWO of ite Buplis have in pening, several having 
cbtained high piaces—For Terms, &e., apply 40 the Rev. the Paixcipazs ss above. 

TN CIVIL SERVICE.—CANDIDATES for the India 

vil Service Competitive Examinations are Prepared at the CIVIL SERVICE HALL, 

Square W., where Instruction is given ge Ge Branches allowed to 

taken up. Apply for rospectus, containing List of T Candidates, 

Terms, &¢., to Bay: W. 


manok, M,A., 12 Princes Square, 
SERVICE EXAMIN ATIONS.—CANDIDATES are 
prepared for all branches of the Civil Service in an EVENING CLASS held at King’s 


J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


"THE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Wouien, 


‘WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the UNIVER- 
8, and CIVIL SERVICE.—_EIGHT PUPILS are prepared for the above 
RTs, Fellow of Cor. Ch. Coll. Cam.; late Mathematical 


(COMMERGIAL BANK CORPORATION of INDIA and 


Chitin. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000 (One Million Sterling), IN 40,000 SHARES OF £25 EACH. 
With Power to Increase to £2,000,000. 
Heap 64 MOOURGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Branches end Agencies Romnbay, Caleutta, Foochow, Hankow, Hongkong, Shanghae, 


Middleton, 


London —~DAVID ALLARDICE, Esy. 
Bankers-.LONDON JOINT-8TOCK BANK. 
The Boake negotiates and collects Bills and grants Drafts on its Branc 
above. It acts as the agent of parties connected {Sa with the Kast in trenemittine Funds at tf 
Iavestments Indian also the Sale thereof ei 
at Home or Abroad. It undertakes their safe custody of Interest or Dividen 
thereon, and receives Pay, Pensions, and other Moneys for remittance through the Bank o 


otherwise. 
The Bank also receives on at rates of Interest 


In 
Hours, Ten to Four ; Saturdays, Ten:to‘Dwo. 


DEBENTURES at 6, 5}, and 6 por Cent 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 

Major-Gen. HENRY PELHAM BURN. STEPHEN P. KENNARD, Esq. 

HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. PATRICK F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 

GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. ROBERT SMITH, Esq. 

DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 
ots Shand per for One, Three, and Five Years 
without,the for parti ofthe Mortgage Ceylon and Mauritius, either with 
particulars tobe inade’at the Office 12 Leadenhall 


ae JOHN ANDERSON, 


ot 


"WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the ARMY Direct, and the 
SERVICE.The Rev. 0. J. HUGHES, M.A., and Wran ler of 
for. the above 


lege, late Assistant of 
Competition for the Indian Civil Engineer Corps.— 


has 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 
si 


ONS.—A Cambridge M. Wrangler end end Scholar of Trinity College, tak 
Address, the Vicar Windsor. 


CADETSHIPS, &c. EASTMAN’S R.N. ESTAB- 
20th, 3ist, sie, ands ist, 2nd, 4th, 7th, 8th, 8th, ith, iath, dzndy 2nd, 4th, 7th, 

More than 700 ‘Pupils have entered HM. Service. 


Pupils 


and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.— 


Sons of Nob and Gentlemen are Visited or Received, and efficiently for 
Mr. H. D. Lancaster, 35 Davies Btreet, Berkeley Square 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS.—CANDIDATES for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, by A. D. Spnanoz, M.A., 12 Princes 
to upwards of 200 Gentlemen who have been successful. 


Square, 


indly mpermitted to the Rev. G. Bradley, Master of Marlborough 
C Church, the Rev. F. V..T' > ton, Rector of Hents (late Stadent abd 

ure 
Inclusive ‘Terms, Sixty Gui ness per a farther particulars, apply to Rev. T. 
Gwynn, Candover Park, Micheldever Station, Hants. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION for the Public Schools, Univer- 
sities, and Competitive Examinations, by TWO GRADUATES of great and successful 

Experience in Tuition pein Tames one arrangements are in every respect those of a Private 
Family. Address, Elmfield House, Kil 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, AND THE LINE EXAMINATIONS. 


WREN, M.A. Christ’s Coliege, Cambridge, essi assisted by a 
High Wrangler and ane rienced Masters, receives TEN RESIDENT 
p paed. Fourth and at the recent Sandhurst Examination.— Wiltshire 


THE Rey. J. C. J. H. ABRAHALL, Rector of Butterleigh 


_(Collumpton, Devon), hes for TWO rors to for the Oxford 


Tee Rev. J. J. MANLEY, M.A, (Etonian), Graduate in 
Exeter Comes receives SIX ENTLEMEN for the 


Rectory, Buntingford, Herts. 
AG C 


M.A. of Cambridge, and late Fellow of his 

ho has govern) Gone of Noblemen and Gentlemen as RESIDENT PUPILS, 

the Woolwich, and the Army, will nave Vacancies at Christmas.— 
‘Address, in the first instance, R. P., 4 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


PROPRIETORS of INDIA CIVIL SERVICE 
8.—A Moderator and Silver Motallis in Hi 

lish ‘Trin Trin. Coll. Dablin, desires an ADDITIONA 

in th these Subjects, Hour every 7 Morniag tre every opal 

Address, Mawrtnvs Scatsiergs, 43 Stanhope Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


Euroa Wanted a Commercial Traveller as 


Le SCHOOLS CLUB.—The Committee will Elect, on 


or OE HUNDRED MEMBERS. Gentlemen who 
jucated at Charterhouse, Eton, or Winchester are 
Eligibie.—Apply to the Szcaztary ,17 St. James's 


BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES, Clapham Rise, 8. 
Patroness—H.R.H. the Princess of WALES 


B » BEVAN, & st 


an 
most earn: sOLICIT AID in_behalr of this most ty, and 
is rail from Rigs Bridge and 
the door. Patients admitted on 


payment. Full particulars and Forms of A 
Offices, 73 Cheapside. EDWD. WEAVER, Secretary. 


MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen and Gentlemen, Heirs to 


Cott Bend, without Pubiieliy or Delay.—Address 
(letter only), Mr. Hotzanp, 6 le Inn, Chancery 


FINANCIAL AGE AGENCY.—Established 1847.—Loans by wa 


Freshold, Lessshold, or or Reversionary 
4 to 20 per cent. obtained without Solicitors, Capitalists, or iy 


particulars of their requirements to Mr. 


RROTAL Exons EXCHANGE “ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
by Charter of His Majesty George the 
FIRE, LIFE, AND 
Offices, Royat Excnanos, Lonpon; Branch Office 29 Pars Matt, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Sub- Governor. 
JAMBS STEWART HODGSON, \Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 
Dalal e, Esq. Willem 7 Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt Cat! Esq. For! imson, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, John Manning, Eaq. 
Edward Jau jiell, Esq. Henry Nelson, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. on. Josceline Win. Percy. 
Thomas Dent, Esq, 5 
Alexander Esq. Sam Schuster, 
Joseph Edirann, le Eric Carrington Smith, 
Charles Hermann Gosc Joseph Somes, M.P. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell ‘William Waliace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical Referee—Samuel Solly, Esq., F.R.S. 
The usual fifteen all 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected with this Corporation on advantageous 


terms. 
FARMING- Mo exten mates the use of Steam 
The Boveodonssy Beats has averaged nearly 2 per 
on the sum assured. 
1 Eeguivalentreduciions have been made in the Premiums payehle by persons who preferred 
form 
7a Divisions of Profit take place every Five years. 
ration efor £15,000 may be insured on one Life. 
hie Con Corporation affords to the 
Libera! participatio pre ith exemption from the liabilities of 


A rate of Bonus equal to th ea a the guarantee of 
Teen tented sources have 
Royal E STEELE, Secretary. 
NORTH BRITISH ay MERCAN TILE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 
Close of the-Booke for 1964. 


Lite Policies with Prefs receive One Year's additional Bonus, 
in comparison with later Entran 


Invested Funds £2,233,927 178. 7d. 
Annual R Half-a-Million. 
61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
‘Wesr Env Orrice: 8 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, end 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


lished 1803, 
AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000. 
INSURANCES due ab CHRISTMAS should be Renewed within Fifteen Days therefrom 
(Last Day, January 9), or the same will arent ton cd “a 
ALL POLICIES covering Stock, Machinery, Utensils, and Fixtures in Trade be entitled 
Duty hitherto 
to a reduction of One-half of the Duty paid. REW BADEN, 


HOME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 
Shares of 
Authorised Capital £8,200/000, in 99,008 Shes £50 each ; with power of increase. 


Cursr Orrice: 69 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
FIRE and IfTa inenanoes at moderate rates, and on liberal terms. Forms of 
Proposal, and all information, on 
THOMAS MILLER, Manager: Fire and Life Department. 
ALBERT INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
by he the. utmost liberality maintained in 
Orrices: 8 FINCH LANE, and 7 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
MORELL THEOBALD, Manager Fire Department. 
PHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
effected in all parts. of the World. 
Security 
__ W. LOVELE, Seoretary._ 


Established 1897 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament ¢ Vict. 


‘The various Tables, some of which are peculiar to this Company, have been studiously 
adapted to the requirements of every Assurers. ANDREW FRANCIS, 


= | ant rther particulars obtained upon 
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i John James Cater, 
Frederick Chapman, 
i . John James Lowndes, Esq, 
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